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ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
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at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
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POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
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tion is indicated by change of date on the address 
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ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will irform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single nsertion. Con- 
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ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universaiist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for tha dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others.’ 


Universalist Publishing House 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., MANAGER | 
(78 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. Kenmore 6570 
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WHO’S WHO 

Dr. Harold E. B. Speight is Pro- 
fessor of Biography in Dartmouth 
College and Literary Editor of the 
Christian Leader. 

Thomes Butler, a graduate of 
Crane Theological School, Tufts 
College, is now living in Philadel- 
phia. 

Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is a minister 
of the Methodist Church in Eng- 
land. 

Rey. Asa M. Bradley is Superin- 
tendent of Universalist Churches in 
New Hampshire. 

Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., 
is pastor of the Universalist church 
in Peabody, Mass. -s 
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UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY 


On Tuesday, May 23, 1933, at 3 p. m., 
the Universalist Historical Society will 
hold its 99th annual meeting in the lecture 
hall of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, 234 Berkeley Street, corner of 
Boylston, Boston. It is open to the public. 

The literary exercises will consist of brief 
addresses by representatives of the Boston 
Society of Natural History, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Tufts College, and 
Amherst College, respectively, in memo- 
riam William Johnson Walker, M. D., 
who, at a critical period of their early his- 
tory, gave them together approximately 
one million dollars. 

Dr. Walker was born at Medford, Mass., 
March 15, 1790, ason of Timothy and Abi- 
gail (Johnson) Walker, and after his 
graduation from Harvard College in 1810 
he studied medicine at Medford under 
John Brooks, M. D. (later Governor of 
Massachusetts), and in Paris and in Lon- 
don. Tufts College, as a Medford institu- 
tion, under its first president, Hosea Bal- 
lou II, appealed strongly to Dr. Walker. 
Its William J. Walker Fund, so-called, 
amounts to more than $277,000. The 
meeting May 23 promises to be quite as 
interesting as was our 98th annual meeting 
at Medford. 

Hosea S. Ballou, President. 


* * 


THE RHODE ISLAND BROAD- 
CASTS 


If Universalists tune in on Radio Sta- 
tion WEAN, Providence, 780 kilocycles, 
for the Monday morning devotions from 
7.45 to 8 o’clock sponsored by the Rhode 
Island Universalist Convention and co- 
operating denominations, the committee 
would appreciate having messages sent to 
the studio in the Crown Hotel, 208 Wey- 
bosset Street, Providence, expressing ap- 
preciation. It is all right to have letters 
sent to the speaker, but the studio should 


have a note occasionally, or they will not 
consider our broadcast worth while. Ona 
recent occasion one of our liberal speakers 
reports that he had twenty-two letters re- 
garding his broadcast. Only one of these 
was from a liberal, and three were from 
Episcopal rectors who wrote fine com- 
ments. During the past year but two 
letters have been sent by Universalists to 
the studio or to the committee. We feel 
the service is appreciated, but unless we 
hear from more of our Universalist friends 
we may decide to discontinue the broad- 
casts, although a good many people of 
other denominations have told us per- 
sonally how they appreciate them. The 
committee in charge of the broadcasts is 
composed of Rev. Arthur M. Soule, Harris- 
ville, and Rev. John M. Foglesong, Provi- 
dence, Church of the Mediator. 
Arthur M. Soule. 


* * 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 8 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be prafessed. 
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TO BE SAID IN CHURCHES 


We believe in the Fatherhood of God, the 
Responsibility of Man, the Leadership 
of Jesus, the Victory of Good, and 
the Life Everlasting. Amen. 
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THROWING OUT THE YOUNG MINISTERS 


HE candidate for President of the United States 
on the Socialist ticket, a former Presbyterian 
minister and a man highly respected by thou- 

sands who do not share his economic views, both for 
his intellect and his character, has written a letter to 
us and to various other papers about two young 
ministers who happen to be Universalists, both of 
whom, he asserts, have lost their pulpits because of 
their socialist views. The letter appears in this issue. 
We hope to secure the facts in these cases, and if we 
do we shall publish them without fear or favor. We 
now wish to make clear to our people, and possibly 
to folks outside of our churches, our own views, which 
we believe to be the views of most Universalists about 
such differences between ministers and parishes. An 
interesting sidelight lies in the fact that many Uni- 
versalist ministers who voted for Mr. Thomas and 
advocated his election, as well as several who openly 
belong to the Socialist Party, are successfully serving 
our churches and holding the love and loyalty of our 
people. 

It goes without saying that ministers in discussing 
political, social and economic questions should be 
courageous and also humble, for they are in a position 
to realize both the suffering caused by injustice and 
the intricacy of the questions involved. Itis a terrible 
thing for a professed follower of Christ to be afraid to 
speak out when human rights are trampled upon. 
And yet we know that fully as many men speak out 
when they understand little about the subjects as 
keep silent from timidity. Moreover, many speak out 
in a wrong way and ina wrong spirit. Because society 
in general frequently regards clergymen as spineless, 
high-spirited young men consider it their duty to give 
smashing blows in order to prove the opposite. In an 
industrial conflict, they adopt the psychology of 


fight rather than the psychology of love. Too often, 
also, they fail to realize that a man can do much more 
for the social principles he holds vital if he will serve 
in a parish quietly until he wins the love and confi- 
dence of the people. Then, even if they sharply dis- 
agree, they will forgive what they regard as his mis- 
taken zeal because of their respect for his essential 
manliness. In industrial conflicts’ ministers often 
make the mistake of attacking the motives of those 
with whom they differ, and failing to recognize the 
background, the training, or possibly the economic 
difficulties of one side or the other. Both employers 
and laborers belong to our churches. 

All are God’s children. All should be thought of 
as under the care and love of Almighty God. We all 
would fulfil our missions better if we not only spoke the 
truth with frankness and courage, but always spoke 
the truth in love. 

There is an obligation also upon both the moneyed 
people or the directing people and the laboring people 
who sit in the pews. They have no business brusquely 
to take the position that ministers have no right to 
touch upon industrial questions. Especially if they 
are Universalists they are badly trained in their faith 
if they do not know that all questions fundamentally 
are religious questions. In Universalism, religion in- 
cludes everything relating to human welfare. We are 
in an age and a period when economic questions are 
the main questions, and such people are very short- 
sighted if they expect their minister to be a dummy or 
merely to echo their own pet prejudices. They have 
a right to demand that the minister be a gentleman, 
employ courtesy, show kindness and sense, but to say 
that he should make no efforts to settle a strike or to 
secure justice for people who are suffering is antedi- 
luvian. The world has moved on past that point. 
They should also remember that the church is under 
fire as an agency of capitalism, and that in some cases 
it has acted as if its mission was to the rich and well- 
to-do and not to God’s poor. Labor organizers and 
the rank and file of labor need to know that the church 
is neither a trade union nor a branch of the Socialist 
Party, and that it is the duty of a minister to speak 
out against demands that force industries into bank- 
ruptey, or against methods that tend to violence, or 
against attacks on the characters of good men who can 
not give in to what they consider unjust positions of 
their employees. 

If there be those reading these words who are in- 


clined to say, “The editor has managed to get on all 
sides at once,” let us say that this is precisely what 
we intended to do and what we consider it our duty 
to do. 

The business of the Christian minister and lay- 
man is to see all sides and take all sides—the side of 
labor to-day, the side of capital to-morrow, the side 
of right always so far as God gives him to see the 
right. 

As to dismissing young ministers for being so- 
cialists or taking sides in a strike, we do not say that 
it never has been done or ought never to be done, 
but we do say it ought to be arare thing. Absolutely 
non-socialist personally, we will go the limit in main- 
taining the rights of socialists. Standing committees 
would do well to take this attitude. However right 
they may be, they should remember that people who 
make martyrs suffer for it, and the truths they hold 
dear suffer for it. If the young ministers are right, let 
us thank God and take courage. If they are tactless, 
wrong headed and mean, let us give them rope. God 
will do the rest. 


* * 


THE EDITORS OF THE RELIGIOUS PRESS 


T was a fighting group of editors that met in Wash- 
ington the week after Easter. They were the 
editors of the religious weeklies and monthlies 

of the country. And not only of the United States, 
for Canada was represented by Dr. Creighton of 
Toronto, editor of the New Outlook. There were men 
as different in their intellectual standpoint as Gilroy 
of Boston, editor of the Congregationalist, and Camp- 
bell of Richmond, editor of the Presbyterian of the 
South, as different in their method as Sherwood, 
editor of the Christian Endeavor World, and Melhorn, 
editor of the Lutheran. In the group besides those 
mentioned there were Disciples, Baptists, Methodists, 
Methodist Protestants, Episcopalians, high church 
and low, two or three kinds of Presbyterians, Evan- 
gelicals, Reformed, and others. 

We missed the Friends, Orthodox and Hicksite, 
Unitarians, and many whose presence has been a 
contribution for years, but others took their places. 
Counting half a dozen invited guests, there were 
forty-four at the closing luncheon in the Cosmos 
Club, where Secretary Wallace, Dr. MacCartney and 
Dr. Gilroy were the speakers. 

At a time when papers are going down wholesale, 
and when those left see the end in sight if they do not 
get on a different basis, these editors came together 
with a sense of mission and determination to fulfil it, 
greater than shown at any previous meeting. 

They got right down to the practical questions, 
discussed methods, related experiences and cheered 
one another up. 

We were struck anew with the value of experience 
as a basis for new plans. Those who have been in 
daily touch with the editor’s problems are able to make 
the suggestions that at least have a chance to succeed. 
The wild, impossible suggestions, in this field as in 
every other, come from tke people who know nothing 
about it. 

Among the subjects discussed were better rates 
from printers, advertising, going on a monthly or 
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semi-monthly basis, reducing the size of the paper, 
enlisting the co-operation of ministers and denomina- 
tional officials, combining papers, using a number of 
pages in common with other papers and thus saving 
composition costs, sending out solicitors for subscrip- 
tions, raising endowment funds. 

If our readers think that nothing was discussed 
except money, let us say that E. Stanley Jones was 
present to discuss missions, which for him meant dis- 
cussing Jesus, Gandhi, Confucius, Buddha and the 
religions these names represent. Charles W. Ferguson, 
head of the Round Table Press, was there to talk 
about ‘Religion as News” and what he would like 
to see papers become. 

As always, the most illuminating and heartening 
experiences were those that came through heart to 
heart talks in little groups. 

In this editors’ meeting men seem to realize 
that, after all, the job of all the churches is much the 
same job. ‘They sympathize with one another in the 
common hardships that they face. They glory with 
one another in the common opportunity that is theirs. 

* * 


“OUR HOPES ARE HIGH” 


PEAKING at the National Press Club in Wash- 

S ington April 22, of the meetings between Mr. - 

Roosevelt and Mr. MacDonald, William Phil- 

lips, Under Secretary of State, said: ‘‘Our hopes are 

high, our prayers are with you both.” To that every 

reader of this journal and millions around the world 
will say “‘Amen.” 

The problem for these men, and for the others 
coming, to solve is that of economic disarmament. 
Mr. MacDonald made an eloquent address at the 
Press Club, where he referred to armaments as follows: 
“Year after year, decade after decade, men pile up 
armaments for security. History tells us that never 
have those armaments been used for security. Always 
they have been used for war.”’ 

So do economic armaments lead to waste, trade 
paralysis, poverty. As Mr. MacDonald put it: 
“Wealth, health, contentment enjoyed by large 
populations on a high standard of living, can only be 
secured by a freely flowing international exchange. 
Self-sufficiency in the economic field on the part of 
nations ultimately leads to the poverty of their own 
people.” 

The conferences in Washington between the 
statesmen of the world are being held in the hope that 
preliminary agreements may be reached that will 
insure the success of the World Economic Conference. 

The attitude of the American people has been 
slowly changing toward that conference. We want 
something from it now. We want that something 
for ourselves. This is not all selfish. There is no moral 
narrowness in wanting to put men back to work and 
to help them get clothes and bread and books for 
themselves and their children. And we do not be- 
lieve that the mass of Americans are unmindful of the 
fact that there are fathers and mothers in other lands 
with children who need bread and clothes and books. 

In the presence of these issues, how subordinate 
a place the debts have come to take in our minds. 
With most of us, it is no longer a simple case of prin- 
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cipal and interest, but it has become a question of how 
the debts can be fitted into a plan for world recovery. 
People of all creeds and parties are watching these 
economic conferences. ‘Our hopes are high.” Our 
prayers are with all the statesmen and legislators in- 
volved. And for ourselves we add the prayer: ‘‘Search 
us, O Lord, and know our thoughts. Try us and know 
our ways. And see if there be any wicked thought in 
us. And lead us in the way everlasting.” 
* * 


FIFTY GREAT DAYS 


ROM Easter to Pentecost there are fifty days, 
which Jesse M. Bader of the Federal Council 
calls great days. He says: ‘“‘By observing the 

period from Easter to Pentecost fifty great days can 
be saved to the life and work of the churches.” He 
comments on the fact that congregations “‘let down 
after Easter and go along in a haphazard way without 
a definite program.” 

In Massachusetts some of the ministers have 
been feeling this, and under the leadership of the Rey. 
G. A. Leining they are arranging a series of ‘“Uni- 
versalist Maytime Pilgrimages.” 

During this period also several State Conventions 
will be held. 

Mr. Bader tells us that we ought to do more evan- 
gelistic work in this period which closes with Sunday, 
June 4. Hesays that it is a good time to give especial 
attention to new members. “Many who come into 
the membership of the churches,” he declares, ‘are 
often neglected. No one goes to visit them; they are 
not given further teaching; they are not used in any 
definite Christian service, and they are left to get 
along in their new life as best they may.” 

During the fifty days Loyalty Sunday will be 
celebrated, and we shall think about loyalty to our 
churches, to our General Convention, to our homes, to 
our work, and to our highest ideals. Let us use these 
fifty days. The church year is none too long at best. 


* * 


THE GOLD STANDARD 
HERE is nothing especially virtuous in main- 
taining a gold standard. One of silver would 
be just as good, or one of beaver skins or rabbit 
skins, so long as the standard could be a fixed one. 
There is, however, something virtuous about not chang- 
ing the standard or inflating or deflating the currency. 

We have in our desk several bills—some for fifty 
million marks, some for a hundred million marks. 
They are mute reminders of the days when Germans 
carried money in baskets and rushed to spend it as 
soon as they were paid off so that it would not become 
utterly worthless in their hands. To-day the na- 
tions that went through inflation are the strongest 
for a fixed stable standard, which they think is a gold 
standard. In days of inflation the big financier may 
be hurt, but the small man is ruined. 

In his weekly talk from Washington Frederick 
William Wile warns us not to get alarmed over the 
actions of the President. He says that Mr. Roosevelt 
is for sound money and will not take action to unduly 
inflate the currency. Mr. Wile is a well informed 
man and apt to be right. But this sudden action in 
going off the gold standard has nothing mysterious 
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about it. It is war—economic war. If the so-called 
patriotic societies could comprehend what it was all 
about, they would call it “national defense,” but their 
views seldom go beyond TNT. It is national defense, 
or national offense, as you choose to look at it. Itisa 
high explosive shell sent toward France and England. 
Mr. MacDonald took it like the gentleman and Chris- 
tian that he is, but it was a blow nevertheless. And it 
happened when the foreign delegates were on the high 
seas. We now can fight with sharper knives, or swap 
with a fancier horse, or enter the poker game with 
better cards. 

The action of the President has one merit at least! 
It makes more of us realize the necessity of an In- 
ternational Economic Conference and the vital im- 
portance, to every man with a dollar in the savings 
bank or in an insurance policy, of the Conference that 
has been called. 

* * 


SHORT AND OFTEN 


E welcome clippings from newspapers telling 
about our ministers, our churches and our 
people, and especially we appreciate the 

courtesy of those who send us their parish papers. 
We take items of interest from papers and clippings, 
but we have not the staff necessary to go over this ma- 
terial and get out of it all that it has for us. That is 
why we ask our people to send brief accounts of 
church happenings and personals often. The best 
rule is “short and often.’”’” When news piles up on a 
desk we may run accounts of what churches hope to 
do for Easter some time after Easter has come and 
gone. Then occasionally we get letters that indicate 
that good men feel hurt by our attitude. For example, 
a minister writes us that the church and secular papers 
copy his parish paper, so that he has an aggregate cir- 
culation of over a million copies a year, and that there- 
fore he has no grievance against the religious or 
secular press. 

“There is, however,” he goes on, “a little thing 
which I would like to call to your attention with re- 
gard to the Leader. Nothing which I send in, which 
has any particular significance for the public, ever gets 
printed. Thatis allright with me. But in the follow- 
ing instance, as in one or two other cases, it does seem 
to me as if a man might be a little more encouraged 
to boost the Leader if there were a bit more justice 
displayed, even though that particular man should be 
held somewhat negligible so far as his personal abilities 
or achievements were concerned.” 

He then tells us something about a fine piece of 
social service that the Leader ignored. The fact is that 
the Leader never heard of it until his letter came. Itis 
possible that we are to blame for not knowing about 
the matter. Certainly we work at high speed. Some 
things get lost. But it is more likely that the man 
did not write a little story and send to us. 

He is grieved. We are grieved. To reduce the 
sum total of grievance we write this editorial. 

Let us try to understand one another and help 
one another. Certainly we never count it a favor 
to the man to tell what he is doing. We count it 
a favor to the paper and to its constituency. Put 
things right and see how closed forms open. 
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Quakerism and the Religion of Our Time’ 


Harold E. B. Speight 


SHE religious needs of any one generation are 
| closely related to the religious life of the 
preceding generation. After an over-em- 

G phasis of one aspect of religion during one 
paid, there arises the need for new emphases in the 
next. For example, for a while, it may be for cen- 
turies, religion is predominantly devoted to formal, 
well-regulated, outward observance supposed to guar- 
antee to the worshiper a valid access to powers he 
wishes to propitiate. Sooner or later the need comes 
to be felt, and deeply felt, for a religious experience in 
which the worshiper, shaking off the burden of human 
regulations and repudiating the pretensions of priests, 
may find his God for himself in the places and at the 
times of his own intimate need. Especially does this 
happen when some prophetic teachers have given to 
their fellows a higher thought of God, set them free 
from superstitious fears, and awakened in them a 
desire for help of a kind not provided by the tradi- 
tional routine of established religion. 

Kabir, a fifteenth century poet in India, born a 
Mohammedan but becoming the disciple of a Hindu 
reformer, sang, “They have sung of Him as infinite 
and unattainable, but I in my meditations have seen 
Him without sight. . . . As you may never find the 
forest if you ignore the tree, so He may never be found 
in abstractions.”’ (Tagore’s translation, pp. 18 and 
61.) “Tell your beads, paint your forehead with the 
mark of your God, and wear matted locks long and 
showy, but a deadly weapon is in your heart, and how 
shall you have God?” (Ibid. p. 45.) 

As in India, so in Europe at the same time and 
later, many came to desire a personal religion. Find- 
ing one another, providentially they often felt, they 
formed small groups of kindred spirits. This was, of 
course, just how George Fox came to form the group 
to which we owe so much to-day. 

Some people would choose, as an illustration of 
this way of looking at religious evolution, the need 
which they feel for a greater emphasis to-day upon 
tradition to restore the balance which has been upset, 
as they feel, by the undue development of anarchistic 
individualism. The Anglo-Catholics are urging the 
importance and value of tradition for just that reason. 
“There remains the question,” says Dr. Bernard I. 
Bell (“The Holy Week”’ pp. 32-33), “how we may come 
at such experience as shall indeed reveal God to us. 

. Most of us have not learned the art which our 
fathers knew well, of commerce with the Infinite. . . . 
In despair of getting any adequate answer from our 
contemporaries, none of whom—or almost none—has 
turned the mind to this basic problem, there are those 
who venture to emancipate themselves from the tem- 
poral insularity which characterizes the twentieth 
century. We do a daring, a long-neglected thing. 
We appeal to our ancestors. The race, in the millions 
of its years, has discovered something approaching a 
valid religious technique. We ask the past what that 
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technique may be. We ask those millions of souls 
who, in their days on earth, grappled with the prob- 
lem of God as we must struggle with it now. Weare 
not interested particularly in what their theories and 
arguments and quarrels and guesses about God may 
have been. We ask them, rather, ‘How was it that 
you came to know Him?’ ” 

Dr. Bell and those who feel with him ask us, then, 
to appeal to the past, to accept a technique which 
others with a very different outlook worked out in the 
light of their needs; the logic of such a position, whether 
it is so stated or not, is of course submission to the 
church. There is, however, another way of viewing 
our present situation. The Anglo-Catholic seems to 
some of us to be seeking shelter in tradition before the 
religious world really has reached an over-emphasis 
upon the individual. We believe, rather, that our need 
is to go forward to even greater individualism, within 
limits I shall have occasion to mention later. We 
believe that there has been enough, if not too much, 
of appeal to the authority of the past; we believe that 
to-day we can see the heavy hand of group pressure 
endangering the religious life of the individual; we 
believe that religion will be a vital power in our civi- 
lization only when it has become a personal and in- 
timate concern in the lives of individuals, setting them 
free from both the authority of the past and the 
fashion of the present. 

It may, of course, be said that we have taken 
enormous strides in the lfetime of even the younger 
of us in a direction which has meant greater liberty 
for the individual. Especially is this true with refer- 
ence to the intellectual freedom of the church. There 
are those who remember that in 1890 Dr. C. A. Briggs 
was indicted by the Presbyterian Church after his 
inaugural address at Union Theological Seminary 
as Professor of Biblical Theology. Among the charges 
the third was that he taught “that Moses did not 
write the Pentateuch!”’ While the New York Presby- 


. tery sustained Dr. Briggs, some die-hards took the 


case to the Supreme Court and Briggs was forced to 
leave Union. Another great scholar, Henry Preserved 
Smith, was next pursued, and he also was forced out 
of his chair at Union Seminary. That was forty years 
ago. Nosuch procedure is thinkable to-day. In 1923, 
it is true, Bishop Manning tried to foree Dr. Perey 
Stickney Grant to a recantation of his heresies, but 
the Bishop failed and could only console himself with 
the thought that he had assisted in giving widespread 
publicity to the claim of one of his clergy that the 
miracles might be explained by “suggestion.” The 
Scopes trial at Dayton, Tennessee, did come later 
(1925), but it is one thing to try a famous scholar or 
a popular clergyman for heresy in New York, and a 
quite different thing to arouse simple people in a very 
backward part of the country, whose Bibles had been 
their only text-books of history, to an angry and ex- 
cited fear of science. It is, in fact, very rarely that 
intelligent people find themselves oppressed by credal 
formulas, at any rate-in Protestant churches which 
serve the educated population. In what sense, then, 
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can it be claimed that we need still more individualism? 

To answer that question, let me begin by pointing 
out some of the needs of individual men and women 
which are perennial, needs which religion has in one 
way or another always attempted to meet. They are 
needs which to-day clamor for our attention because 
they have been intensified by the conditions under 
which we live. 

Human life, at any t:me and Be ah ers: is 
marked by tension. The degree to which people are 
conscious of conflicting desires, or of hopes which con- 
flict with present fact, or of personal interests which 
conflict with the claims of society, may vary consid- 
erably. But to-day these tensions are very acute for 
large numbers of people. They are intensified by the 
rapid development of our knowledge of the physical 
universe. People have gained some knowledge of the 
findings of science, and because they have not under- 
stood the spiritual life they have not been able, with 
those findings before them, to retain confidence in the 
superiority of the soul. They have been told that 
man is a fragment of matter on the surface of a quite 
negligible satellite to a third-rate sun which is far 
from the center of the universe. Can humanity mean 
anything in such a universe as we have been shown? 
Is not man the creature, the victim even, of quite im- 
personal forces? There are those who can dismiss such 
a question for the time being and pursue whatever 
life offers of immediate pleasure. But there is a chill 
in the cosmic wind even while the sun of pleasure shines. 

Another factor intensifies the tension of life for 
many. I refer to city life and the conditions of their 
daily existence. A great loneliness of spirit descends 
upon the man who does not really know the people he 
has worked with, or even his next door neighbors, 
after years of perfunctory contact. This is not a new 
problem. After the breakdown of the self-contained 
city states of ancient Greece, when political and 
economic forces beyond the contro! of the individual 
made of him a mere pawn in a game played by others 
and his voice no longer counted, as it had once counted 
in town-meeting, for or against proposals affecting 
his pocket and his pleasure, men were lost in a great 
loneliness because their citizenship had been trans- 
ferred from a smaller familiar area to a vast empire. 
Some of these men found a refuge in Epicureanism, 
which bade them forget ultimate questions and enjoy 
the moment in more or less refined pleasures. Others 
found in the severity of stoic self-discipline both a 
refuge and an inspiration to the noblest living. To- 
day there are many in a like situation, drawn towards 
the Epicureanism, refined or crude, of a selfish exist- 
ence, or else drawn towards the “indifferentism” 
counseled by Walter Lippmann in his ‘Preface to 
Morals.” Like Marcus Aurelius, the Stoic Emperor, 
these latter try to “live as on a mountain,” surveying 
life serenely but critically and without expecting any 
redeeming radiance from beyond themselves. 

Yet the selfish Epicurean has his doubts. There 
comes a day when pleasure exacts a pain for its price 
and no longer seems worth the price. He may say 
with the “gentle cynic” (Ecclesiastes in the Old Tes- 
tament) “there is nothing better for a man than that 
he should eat and drink, and that he should delight 
his senses.”’ But the louder he says it the more in- 
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sistently a voice tells him it is not true. And the 
modern Stoic may voice his conviction that wisdom 
and security lie in discriminating between outward 
circumstances, which are not in our power, and those 
conditions which are dependent on our own wills; he 
may believe it possible to “‘live with a light heart, en- 
during that which has happened, and quietly awaiting 
everything which can happen.” (‘‘Creed of a Stoic,” 
p. 62.) But when calamity, threat of war, or eco- 
nomic disintegration comes to his own door he must 
wonder whether, after all, man’s nobility lies wholly 
in resignation. 

Nor do men and women suffer less to-day merely 
because physical pain is relieved in so many ways. 
There are shadows which fear casts over life, though 
Job’s questions may not now seem the most natural 
way of formulating the fear. Life is a struggle, even 
if one struggles only with oneself. How much suf- 
fering there is we may judge by the phenomenal suc- 
cess of those forms of religion whose ministrations 
have been centered round this universal experience. 
Christian Science has faced and in its own way met 
this need, even if by the paradox of denying to pain a 
reality. 

How many in our time have been baffled, buffeted 
by circumstance, to the point where they are willing to 
abandon reasoning processes and turn to superstition, 
is revealed by the rise of a generation putting its trust 
in astrologers. Twenty-five million dollars are said 
to have been paid in 1931, in New York City alone, to 
astrologers and clairvoyants claiming to be able to 
advise men and women in the most practical details 
of daily living, in stock-market speculation, in marital 
difficulties, in choice of occupation and so forth. 
Prof. Gilbert Murray has pointed out that such su- 
perstition flourishes in a society which no longer gives 
men the assurance that their fortunes will be definitely 
related to their effort. If it is a matter of luck whether 
there is a job, why not once and for all enthrone the 
god of Luck? 

Here are profound human needs. If we turn to 
examine the major tendencies of religion in our time 
in its most clearly recognizable expressions, that is in 
the prevailing forms of church life, do we find that the 
chief concern of the churches has been to reach the 
souls whom materialistic science has chilled, whom 
economic accidents have cast adrift into a lonely and 
soulless world, whom education has failed to insulate 
against the greedy appeals of charlatans? We can and 
should ask the question, at once charitably, with our 
own failures in mind, and also realistically. 

Here and there, it is true, there have been notable 
experiments inspired by a concern for the forgotten 
man. The Emmanuel Movement-in Boston, for ex- 
ample, made the great and rewarding experiment of 
bringing religious faith to the aid of the psychiatrist 
in dealing with distressed individuals, even with men 
and women contemplating suicide as the only way out. 
(For a vivid description of the work of this movement 
see Dr. Elwood Worcester’s autobiography, “Life’s 
Adventure.””) In Washington, D. C., a clinic spon- 
sored by a Congregational church has been recognized 
by the community as so valuable a social agency that 
it has been included (1932) in the list of organizations 
supported from the Community Chest. The re- 
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sponse to this enterprise has shown how many suffer 
from anxieties, from secret sorrows, deep-seated fears, 
or other maladjustments, whose need the formal 
ministrations of public worship have not been able 
adequately to meet. 

Yet it is fair to say, unless the authorities are 
quite wrong in their analyses, that for a generation 
the chief attention of the churches has been elsewhere. 
They have been busy becoming more and more en- 
tangled in our social and economic order, too often 
with a consequent surrender of their spiritual freedom 
and initiative. The world for whose attention and 
support the churches have been competing has been 
judging success in all enterprises by (a) their size and 
their ability to secure publicity, (b) their ability to 
outrank other enterprises in financial impressiveness 
and outward achievements, and (c) the effectiveness, 
judged by commercial standards, of their organiza- 
tion. Have the churches allowed such criteria of 
success to determine the main direction of their energies 
in the last twenty or thirty years? Perhaps figures 
will tell us something. ‘During the period,” says the 
Hoover Commission Report on “Recent Social 
Trends,” “religious bodies have made far more im- 
pressive gains in wealth than in membership.” No 
wonder the architect of a beautiful New York church 
built a few years ago introduced the dollar sign into 
the conventional design above a doorway! Church 
expenditures, says the same authority, grew nearly 
250 per cent from 1916 to 1926, a period of only ten 
years, and this was a considerably greater increase 
than there was in the national income. Where did 
this money go that the churches spent? In part, in 
large part, for buildings. The value of church build- 
ings owned and used for worship, of the land they 
stand on, and of furnishings and equipment used in 
services of worship, excluding entirely educational in- 
stitutions, monasteries, nunneries, endowment funds, 
office buildings, etc., increased from one and a quarter 
billion dollars in 1906 to nearly one and three quarter 
billions in 1916, and to more than three and three 
quarter billion dollars in 1926—more than doubled in 
twenty years. To make this possible the churches 
gave hostages to the economic order in the form of 
promissory notes and in honors accorded to wealthy 
donors. Debts on church buildings increased from 
a hundred million dollars in 1906 to four hundred and 
thirty-three million in 1926, reaching in the latter 
year 11.8 per cent of the value of church edifices. 
Conservatively estimated, religion absorbs more than 
one per cent of the entire realized income of the United 
States, but it has been shown that now, as before the 
World War, eighty cents of every dollar spent by the 
churches go to self-support, only twenty to benevolence 
and missions. 

The spirit of the market-place has in other ways 
also touched the churches. They have in two opposite 
directions copied the ways of business concerns. 
Sometimes they have engaged in vigorous competition 
with one another, as the advertising columns of any 
metropolitan daily demonstrate every Saturday. 
This applies more to the local churches than to de- 
nominations. The denominations have learned the 
effectiveness of mergers and great schemes of co- 
operation, resulting in impressive organizations and 


in some degree of standardization in their constituent 
churches. There is, indeed, almost a profession now, 
as yet unnamed but not without its conferences and 
specialized training, comprising denominational and 
church-federation secretaries and promotional, super- 
visory and advisory officials, statistical experts, and 
so forth. Apart from mergers of the denominations, 
which result in “bigger and better’ organizations 
(eighteen denominations were involved in such mer- 
gers between 1916 and 1926), there are the co-opera- 
tive agencies, the most comprehensive of them all 
being the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, more or less representing twenty-four mil- 
lion Christians in twenty-seven denominations and 
often speaking in the name of an even wider church 
public. In all these direct’ons we see evidences of the 
tendency to find a virtue in organization, strength in 
mere size, grace in the efficiency with which pro- 
nouncements can be issued by the well-trained staffs. 
The appearance of greater Christian unity thus pre- 
sented is partly deceptive. The value of the services 
actually rendered to the world by the local churches 
and by the denominations is in large measure to be 
found in the variety of gifts and graces they represent, 
in the differences of temper and emphasis, even in the 
varied conceptions of Christianity on the basis of 
which they appeal to people who are actually different 
in their needs, in their background, and in their ways 
of responding to religious ministrations. Nothing 
would be more disastrous to American l'fe than the 
standardization and centralizing of Protestant church 
work to a point approaching the ideal of chain-store 
uniformity. To know what you are getting in a famil- 
iar package, to know that you can get it in every com- 
munity from Maine to California from a store with a 
red or a green front, is small compensation for the im- 
personality of the transaction or for the detach 1 
of the chain store from local sentiment and local 
processes of production and distribution. As yet 
“most of the denominations functioning in America 
are small. Fifty have fewer than one thousand adult 
members, forty-eight of the two hundred and twelve 
have from one to five thousand members.” (‘‘Recent 
Social Trends.””) Only a few are large, twenty-four de- 
nominations having more than two hundred thousand 
members each, and ninety per cent of church members 
are in these large communions. 

Is there something in our national attitude, in 
the way we give our benediction to bigness, which 
makes the average churchman smile rather conde- 
scendingly at the mention of a denomination with a 
thousand members, or five thousand members, stand- 
ing up to be counted beside the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Methodist Church, or the Presbyterian 
Church? In so far as each denomination claims a 
monopoly of Divine Truth, a private claim on the 
main road to Heaven, the sight really is absurd. But 
the small denominations are in this respect little dif- 
ferent from the large, nearly all of which prescribe with 
more or less assurance for their members what is the 
correct belief or the valid sacramental usage. And we 
hardly need to be reminded that history’s verdict 
has often been for small denominations, even for the 
minority of one. 

Where, in this picture of the achievement of 
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bigness, is the only thing that really matters? Surely 
it is in what William James called ‘‘the invisible molec- 
ular moral forces that work from individual to in- 
dividual, stealing in through the crannies of the world 
like so many soft rootlets . . . . and yet rending the 
hardest monuments of man’s pride, if you give them 
time.”” James went so far as to say, “the bigger the 
unit you deal with, the hollower, the more brutal, the 
more mendacious is the life displayed.” He declared 
himself, therefore, ‘‘in favor of the eternal forces of 
truth which always work in the individual.” 

To restore the balance our age needs every kind of 
grouping of free and kindred spirits whose aim is the 
nourishment of the individual’s strength and wisdom, 
whose methods are frankly free from the prevailing 
regard for the spectacular and the massive. Our age 
needs every sort of testimony which proclaims the cen- 
tral importance of what passes in the heart and mind 
of the individual Christian and subordinates to this 
religious experience all material equipment. Once 
again we need a vision of the “living spirit within the 
wheels,’ for the wheels are now so fine, spin so fast, 
and are so interesting to manipulate that we do not 
so easily see the spirit within them. 

Here at last, then, I see what Quakerism may be 
in the religion of our time. I see it fearlessly critical 
of contemporary formalisms as it was in the seven- 
teenth century, but concerned about those formalisms 
which really do endanger personality to-day. These 
are no longer the formalisms of social custom, which 
led Fox, for example, to insist on wearing his hat 
when others would have doffed theirs; these are no 
longer the formalisms of a corrupt royal court, nor 
those imposed by an Established Church. Our mod- 
ern formalisms come from another source; they are 
found in the habits which, first learned in the world of 
business competition, we carry over into the rest of 
life. One of these, for example, is the habit of ac- 
cording respect to any enterprise that can secure 
front-page publicity, to any organization which 
achieves an imposing letter-head or a head office in 
the newest sky-scraper and a technique of national 
advertising which enables it to make people want 
things they never heard of before. This is a very 
subtle formalism. Just as the people to whom Fox 
preached gave respect and allowed privileges to men 
of title and station in church and state, regardless of 
the method by which they had acquired their posi- 
tions and regardless, too, of their personal morality, 
so vast numbers of our time, in the churches as in so- 
cial life and business, surrender their integrity by 
yielding to the self-assumed leadership of men whose 
climb to power and use of wealth would not bear close 
inspection. Is not the Society of Friends committed 
to a repudiation of the standards of material success, 
a repudiation as effective, under changed conditions, 
as Fox’s repudiation of the hollow claims of priest and 
courtier to privilege and authority? And for the very 
same reason. Such standards, exalting wealth above 
men, violate the sanctity of the individual soul. They 
perpetuate various forms of social pressure under 
which men and women can not live in the dignity of 
distinctiveness. They encourage men and women to 
strive to outreach one another without regard for 
those worsted in the struggle, and lead them to find 


their joy in display of riches or to imitate enviously 
those whom they call more fortunate than th2m- 
selves. 

With such a need in mind, can we put to our- 
selves this query: ‘‘Are we so conducting our meetings 
and so giving our testimony as a Society and as in- 
dividuals that we and those whose lives we can touch 
are helped to understand themselves, given occasions 
for quiet reflection in which the soul can be set free 
from the world’s allurement and listen to divine ad- 
monitions? Are we surrounding with help those whose 
faith has been chilled by the partial truths which pass 
for science, those who have been drawn into the vortex 
of economic struggle and are weary of the pursuit of 
the elusive thing called prosperity? Are we offering 
the ministrations of a faith which can deal realisti- 
cally (as Fox and others once dealt) with our sinful 
selfishness and the complexes and frustrations which 
such sin leads to? Are we as sure as the Anglo-Catho- 
lic writer I have quoted, that “God can find us,” 
which is, after all, a historic Quaker teaching? 

I am, of course, perfectly well aware of the con- 
tinuing need for a prophetic ministry which both ex- 
poses the inequalities and injustices under which 
men suffer and points the way of good-will through 
which alone man’s inhumanity to man can be ended; 
and I am not belittling the various forms of practical 
service which are undertaken in the name of religion 
for the relief of want and suffering in an organized 
way. All the churches and religious groups in the 
country are indebted to a long line of men and women 
who have laid on the Christian conscience the condi- 
tion of the underprivileged, the neglected, the victims 
of injustice. We could not if we would escape the 
challenge they have left us. To mention only a few 
of the more recent prophets of the social gospel, Wash- 
ington Gladden in a great pulpit and on the mission- 
ary platform denouncing the acceptance of a certain 
large gift of “tainted money” as “partnership with 
plunderers,” Graham Taylor, teaching social eco- 
nomics in a theological seminary and founding the 
Chicago Commons, Jane Addams, interpreting the 
experience of fellow-citizens whom few have taken the 
trouble to understand, Bishop Charles Williams, in 
the diocese of Michigan, and Howard Melish in Holy 
Trinity parish, Brooklyn, Walter Rauschenbusch, 
through his “Prayers of the Social Awakening,” 
voicing the travail of spirit of a burdened humanity, 
Francis Greenwood Peabody, in his statement of the 
teachings of Jesus in terms of our social ideals—these 
and others in our time prepared the way for what 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
adopted as the so-called Social Creed of the Churches, 
a declaration which, once and for all, we may hope, 
committed the spokesmen of the larger Protestant 
denominations to a program of action going far beyond 
the mere ambulance work of picking up the wounded 
on the economic battlefields. It declared, as long ago 
as 1908, the purpose of the churches to advocate 
action by society for the elimination of grave wrongs 
specifically enumerated; to seek the regulation of con- 
ditions of toil and hours of labor; to work for the 
recognition of the right of all to the opportunity for 
self-maintenance and protection from the swift crises 
of industrial change; to promote public provision for 
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the old age of the needy; to urge conciliation and ar- 
bitration in place of industrial strife; to secure the 
most equitable distribution of the products of industry 
that it is possible to devise. 

But examine such a “creed,” so-called, or the 
specific contributions to social amelioration advocated 
by the churches since that declaration was adopted, 
and you will see that the ultimate concern is with the 
individual. It had long been supposed that it was 
enough to change men and women inwardly, and so- 
ciety would automatically undergo radical modifica- 
tion through this reformation of individuals. But 
while that view was avowed, social relations were un- 
dergoing great changes as a result of inventions. We 
awakened to discover ourselves part of a system so 
vast and so ruthless that as individuals we felt power- 
less to modify the structure of society in the slightest 
degree by our own efforts, even though the inward life 
had undergone religious transformation. A new 
generation then arose which “‘had little hope of social 
victory through lonely goodness. They would begin 
with the social setting and trust that to create a new 
Christian personality.” (Atkins, ‘Religion in Our 
Times,” p. 59.) Yet, for them also, while their 
preference is for political action, what they urge as a 
program, even when they say that to be a good Chris- 
tian one needs must be a Socialist, is for the protec- 
tion, release, and enrichment of the individual man, 
for his support as a personality uniquely valuable; 
their intention is to exalt the worker’s manhood above 
his mere utility in the economic scheme as a creator of 
wealth for others to enjoy; they want to call him out 
of his slavery to man into conscious sonship of God, 
which means at least the free exercise of his full 
powers as a human being. 

Are we of the Society of Friends, as a group and 
as individuals, as free as we should be to maintain 
this prophetic ministry and deal plainly with our so- 
cial order in the interest of the individual man and 
woman? I know churches and denominations that 
have given too many hostages to the system which 
spiritually as well as materially impoverishes our 
people. How? By their dependence on large en- 
dowments and by the indebtedness which is the con- 
sequence of their extravagant and un-Christian com- 
petition in the race for prestige, publicity, and power. 
They have become part of the system and they can 
not speak out without offending those who are always 
ready, as they have shown, to throttle the prophet 
with purse strings. And as often as these churches 
conform when they should be taking an independent 
stand, they fail not only those of their own members 
whose spiritual life is frustrated by circumstances, but 
also those large masses outside all religious groups, the 
underprivileged who have come to feel that between 
the poor and the churches there is an impassable gulf. 
Are wefree to speak and to act? Can our faith in the 
eternal value of the individual soul find a realistic 
utterance in the presence of conditions which do 
wrong to the souls of those about us? 

I can not see any fundamental conflict between, 
on the one hand, ec ncern for the religious needs of our 
members and of those whom we can influence, and, 
on the other hand, our practical service and our public 
testimony on social issues. (Inconsistency would 
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arise only if our concern for the individual were 
limited to preparing him for another world instead of 
bringing him peace and joy and freedom in this, or if 
our concern for social action were based on the ma- 
terialistic assumption that you can make men clean 
inwardly by giving them clean plates to eat from.) 
We are not really separated in purpose, those of us, on 
the one hand, whose gifts lie most in ministry to man’s 
inner need, who have great faith in what reformed men 
and women can do by their lives, and those of us, on 
the other hand, whose gifts lie in social and political 
action and who feel drawn to give time and strength in 
the service of this or that leader, cause, or party. Old 
General Booth of the Salvation Army was wise when 
he brought the two points of view together. ‘To get 
a man soundly saved it is not enough to put on him a 
pair of new breeches, to give him regular work, or 
even to give him a university education. These 
things are all outside a man; and if the inside remain 
unchanged you have wasted your labor. You must 
in some way or other graft upon the man’s nature a 
new nature, which has in it the element of the divine.” 
So much for one side. But he sees also the other. 
“What is the use of preaching the Gospel to men 
whose whole attention is concentrated upon a mad, 


The first thing to do is to get a man at least a footing 
on firm ground, and to give him room to live. Then 
you may have a chance.” 

Let us of the Society of Friends refuse to set over 
against one another as antagonistic or mutually ex- 
clusive these two ways of serving man. Let us, in 
meeting and out of meeting, in public testimony and 
in private discipline, keep undivided the two aspects 
of the ministry men need, the one seen in our nurture 
of the soul, the other seen in our effort to make society 
more worthy of the human souls which, if we take our 
greatest spiritual prophets seriously, we must believe 
constitute its only true wealth. 

* * * 

PURPLE AND GOLD 

Laburnum and lilae 
Are purple and gold; 
The bees are their courtiers, 
The breezes so bold 
Their jesters, their minstrels 
The thrushes that sing, 
They are decked with the royalty 
Of Youth and of Spring. 


You can lie and gaze up, through 
The gold and the green, 

When the sunlight falls trembling 
And dancing between; 

Or bury your nose in 

A wet lilae spray, 

That holds all the sweetness 

And freshness of May. 


Through the mist-covered morning 
With light breaking through, 
When their blossoms are drenched with 
The sun and the dew, 
Through the loag, scented eveaings 
When shadows grow cold, 
Laburnum and lilac 
Reign purple and gold. 
Betty Askwith in the Spectator. 
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Loyalty Sunday 
The Trustees Appeal to the Churches Loyalty Sunday will be a real test this year. But 


To all Universalist Churches and People—Greetings: 
CLAD E, the members of the Board of Trustees 
W@W of the Universalist General Convention, 
m X (| 


a | elected by you and your representatives in 
MGS!) Convention assembled, to administer de- 
nominational business, call upon all of our churches 
and people to observe Loyalty Sunday on May 14, 
1933. Your response to the emergency appeal last 
year was prompt, whole-hearted, inspiring. While 
many adjustments had to be made in carrying out 
the instructions you gave us at the Buffalo Conven- 
tion, nevertheless your loyal and sacrificial support 
enabled us to carry on without too great curtailments 
of essential activities. 

We have given much thought and effort this year 
to the problem of meeting the demands being made on 
the Convention on a greatly lessened budget. Cuts in 
appropriations for operating expenses, Church Ex- 
tension in this country and International Church 
Extension have totaled approximately $18,000 as 
compared with the same items for last year. At the 
same time, we have attempted to maintain the service 
of the Convention to the churches and ministers when 
more calls have been made on us than ever before. 
Our representatives in the Church Extension fields at 
home and abroad have been most loyal in the sacrifices 
they have made, that their work may go forward. 

In spite of these reductions in the budget our in- 
come has also been reduced and we have a deficit in 
current expenses for the first six months of this fiscal 
year of $16,000.The budget for this year is based 
on estimated receipts for quotas of $18,000 and of 
contributions for International Church Extension of 
$10,000. The following comparative figures for the 
corresponding periods of the past two years give the 
facts as to actual receipts: 

To April 1, 1932 


Received from To April 1, 1933 


Quotaseere NS alba tie: $ 4,028.76 $ 2,819.05 
International Church 

Extension Offerings ....... 1,710.40 134172 
Total GeneralIncome ..... 13,502.36 10,506.42 


Because of your co-responsibility with us in all 
matters of denominational service and duty, we are 
presenting this frank statement to you, fully persuaded 
that you will respond as you have done heretofore. 

We recognize that financial conditions throughout 
the country are imposing hardships on every one. The 
problems of all of us are difficult and trying. Some of 
them seem insurmountable. But we are certain that 
better times are coming and we look toward the future 
with courage, hope and faith. The inspiration of the 
church can not and must not be taken from our lives. 
Who can doubt, if better days are to come, that the 
world must be refashioned according to the ideals and 
spirit of Jesus? This is our supreme task. 

We are testing every expenditure by the standard 
of real need and value. We are down to essentials. 
Without the Church much that we now prize would be 
worthless. We, therefore, are proud to ask every 
Universalist again to make the sacrifices necessary 
that their church may continue its essentia! service 
to the world. 


is there anything of value which does not demand 
devotion, consecration, sacrifice? By assuming your 
share of this co-responsibility, by your loyalty, gen- 
erosity and co-operation, we can, we shall, we will, 
make it a day of glorious victory and inspiration. 
“Give as you would to the Master 
If you met his earnest look, 
Give as you would of your substance 
If his hand your offering took.” 
Trustees of the Universalist General Convention: 

Lows Annin Ames, Chairman, 

Frank D. Adams, 

Frank W. Ballou, 

George E.. Danforth, 

Victor A. Friend, 

Roger S. Galer, 

Robert W. Hill, 

Effie McCollum Jones, 

Walter H. Macpherson, 

John Sayles, 

Clinton L. Scott. 


% * 


Skimp Elsewhere but Not with the Church 
#P6R|NE advantage which compensates to some ex- 
4, tent for the disadvantages brought to us all 
¥| by the depression is that we have opportunity 
#emm@) and occasion to examine fundamental ideas 
which during better times go unquestioned. During 
the boom period our churches were supported as a 
matter of course by loyal Universalists, and from 

sentiment many fair weather friends helped us out. 

Now we can not count on fair weather friends, 
but must do our own work. We are driven in on 
ourselves, and have the opportunity and the occasion 
to consider whether Universalism and the Universalist 
Church are matters of such moment to us and the 
community that we should, if necessary, skimp else- 
where in order to give here of our substance and of 
our spiritual support. To state the question to the 
Universalists of America is to answer it “Yes.” In 
this time of readjustment of social values the worth 
of the church, its ethical and spiritual as well as social 
values, should stand out as never before. The times 
are a challenge to the loyalty of our people in support, 
sacrificial, if need be, of the church and its activities, 
national as well as local. 

Loyalty Sunday, 1932, gave an impetus to the 
work of the church, financial and spiritual. Loyalty 
Sunday in 1933 should have the same effect. Those 
churches which observed it in 1932 will certainly repeat 
the experience. Others should profit by their example. 

Let us all join actively in the effective observance 
of the day, readapting ourselves to the task of giving 
larger personal and collective expression to our faith 
and our church, indicated by our maintenance of the 
essential extension of service through the denomina- 
tional organizations. 

Loyalty Sunday, like many other great move- 
ments, is primarily a Universalist idea. Let us make 
a Universalist success of it. 

Clement F. Robinson. 

Congress Square Church, Portland, Maine. 
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Memories of the World War 


XXV. Moralizings Along the Way 


Johannes 


ge OMETHING in the way of moralizing must be 
SG forgiven a preacher away from his parish 
No) giv p away p 
S with preachments and moralizings all dammed 
(43! up within him. 

Hight months after going over I recorded the fact 
that I went to a Protestant church in Paris where we 
happened to be for Sunday, the first time I had been 
able to go to church since leaving home. “I miss the 
eburch,”’ I said, “but Sundays I have had to use 
generally for the two-hundred-mile trip from Paris or 
Le Havre to our front office at La Panne, or to come 
back.” In my letters and journals I find suggestions 
of the sermons that bubbled up inside that I never 
preached, or preached only to myself. Though the 
doctors of letters keep insisting that the story must 
carry its own moral and that preaching is the most 
inartistic form of composition, I defy them now as I 
dig openly and blithely in my war mines for the 
morals. 

And let my first comment be this: What literary 
immoralities we moralists must have been guilty of 
to create the tradition of dreariness, ugliness, obvious- 
ness, that is associated with moralizing. And let my 
second be that examination of the literature of the 
moralists, including the preachers, will reveal that 
here, too, there may be artists. 

One set of comments all through dealt with the 
helpfulness of people along the way. Whether I 
needed a tire iron or a French verb, a place to stay or 
advice in an emergency, somebody was around to help. 
This good quality in folks sometimes turned into a 
bad quality through its very excess. Now and then 
it seemed as if a warm-hearted citizen would rather 
tell you wrong than not tell you, but those were excep- 
tional cases. 

Early in my experience on the Belgian front, I 
drove my own car, investigated spark plugs, and 
changed tires. I was late getting into Cassel one 
night because of punctures and blow-outs. The next 
day in the courtyard of a French hotel, a British staff 
officer with brilliant scarlet markings on cap and uni- 
form stopped to give me a hand with the tires. While 
we were at it some of the British correspondents drove 
up and sent their chauffeur, who knew more about 
my trouble than the two of us together. I set down 
the rather trite but grateful observation that night: 
“Nothing like the way the helping hand is held out 
on every side. It gives a new meaning to the old 
word comrades. We sacrifice for a cause and every- 
body in the cause sacrifices for us. Humanity shows 
at its best in big or little things somewhere every 
day.” 

The early troubles with tires, spark plugs and 
other motor difficulties which took time that I sorely 
eeded for other things, induced the Belgian Minister 
of War to offer one of his headquarters chauffeurs, 
Kemy Vincent, a private in the Belgian army. In 
civil life he was a high grade mechanic. He was a 
short, stocky built fellow, quick as a cat on his feet 


and just as quick in his mental processes. He was 
the best driver and one of the most resourceful fellows 
I ever saw. At the time I got him, a large closed 
Renault car was given me also, and my transportation 
troubles were ended. Vincent became famous all 
through our Red Cross organization. In fact he was 
so famous that I had to give him up for the last few 
months that I was in Europe to Henry P. Davison, 
the banker, chairman of the War Council of the Red 
Cross, the big boss of allthe bosses in ourwork. Vin- 
cent did his simple duty and everything else that came 
in his way. He was a loyal friend as well as chauffeur. 
“Isn’t it great,’”’ I wrote later, “to have people willing 
to go the limit in service? That is Vincent.” 

On the night of June 27, 1918, I was at Cassel in 
northern France on one of the hills of the ridge to 
which Mont Kemmel and Mont des Cats belong. 
The Germans had got in close and were almost behind 
us. ‘Those were grave days, but the British off duty 
took them joking. 

I wrote in my diary at Cassel: ‘“Two Irish, one 
Welsh, one Canadian and two or three English officers 
here at the inn to-night drinking and singing uproar- 
iously. Big fire over toward St. Sylvestre Cappel. 
Munition dump goneup. As I came in from watching 
the fire, found my new British brown overcoat gone. 
Thought it was a drunken mistake, but really it was 
stolen. Vincent played Sherlock Holmes. All he had 
to go on was hearing two of the British military police 
dispute over whether an officer who had passed was 
French or British. He concluded that my gold French 
galons (insignia stripes) on my British coat had created 
the confusion, and that therefore my coat had gone by. 
He followed the officers toward Hazebrouck, caught up 
with four, taxed them with taking the coat, which 
took nerve on his part, and finally discovered that 
they had sent the coat on to their camp. Vincent 
came back, got the car, drove to the camp, was given 
some whiskey by ‘twenty officers’ he said, secured the 
coat and got back at 11 p.m. Possibly it was a ease 
of kleptomania, as Madame Loorius (proprietor of 
the inn) caught the same officer trying to pocket four 
forks. Nothing can happen to me or mine by night or 
day when the faithful, intelligent Vincent is around.” 

Not all of my contacts along the way were pleas- 
ant, but I have forgotten most of those that were not 
pleasant. 

I was rather surprised to find in my diary under 
date of October 20, 1917, a reference to a run in with 
an Englishman up in Free Belgium who held the im- 
portant post of Assistant Provost Marshal—that is 
the officer charged with the circulation or movement 
of strangers as well as his own troops in his part of 
the British zone. Of course, many spies were operat- 
ing, and perhaps I ought to have been more consid- 
erate of him in my comment. My papers were in 
order, but I had a young architect putting up ware- 
houses for us who had come off without proper papers. 
What I wrote in my diary was: 
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“Went to Bray Dunes to see a British A. P. M., 
who kept me standing in an ante-room for three- 
quarters of an hour. He was as rude to me as the 
Earl of Athlone, brother of Queen Mary, was polite. 
The latter came out bareheaded with me to my car 
and bade me good-by. This A. P. M. bullied me until 
I thundered back at him and asked him who he thought 
he was. Then he was decent. Verily a soft answer 
turneth away wrath with one kind of man. With 
another the stiffer and sterner one speaks the better 
the result.” . 

Then on June 15, 1918, at the front when I was 
“chilled to the bone all day”’ until I became extrava- 
gant and built a fire at 4 p. m., I indulged in gloomy 
moralizings about the lack of interest people took in 
the constructive side of things. A famous editor and 
pacifist, who later became a college president, was 
visiting our sector to get material for a series of ar- 
ticles. Every time we started to show him something 
that I considered important he or his host would 
intervene with a plan for something spectacular. So 
in gloom I wrote: “I am utterly discouraged. Hither 
I have no brains left or never had any.”’ Ofcourse 
what I really meant was that the people I had just 
been to see did not have any brains. For at once 
came the comment: “B is a complete intellectual 
ass. He insisted that the only big thing for Y to see 
was our warehouses at Cabour. Neither B nor Y 
had time to consider what we are really doing. Their 
one idea was to see Nieuport Bains to-day, Ypres to- 
morrow and the King in between. It prepares me 
for what is coming when we get home. No interest 
whatever in the slow, painful, undramatic steps of re- 
construction, but only in gas and bombs. It disgusts 
me to have intelligent men like Y, pacifists in theory, 
so crazy over mere military affairs.’ Of course I 
was unfair, for I was myself intensely interested in 
Ypres, Nieuport Bains and all the grand operas and 
melodramas taking place under my very nose. And 
as for Y, it was his one chance to get close to the 
mighty drama. 

Days would pass without reference to the war, 
as awar, and then something would happen to impress 
the mind or to stab the heart. 

In Le Havre one night late in November of 1917, 
I wrote: “The moon is almost full to-night and as I 
look out over the water, I think of England and the 
bombing that goes on in the moonlight. How many 
peaceful towns over there are exposed to this new 
and devilish warfare. It is the massacre of the in- 
nocents.”’ 

Most of the references to the insanity, the stu- 
pidity, the cruelty, of war came naturally when a fresh 
batch of wounded came in, or somebody we knew was 
killed, or some dramatic accident happened before 
our eyes. 

There was the young Belgian aviator at La Panne 
who sat at the next table to us lunching with his 
brother. He finished first and before we left the table 
he had ascended in his plane and come down in a nose 
dive into the sea before our horrified eyes. There was 
the tug that got out of control at Le Havre because ofa 
bad cross current and was thrown on the breakwater. 
One Wac (Woman’s Auxiliary Corps) killed and one 
drowned. Two soldiers lost. It happened near 


where the Madame was working in a French hospital, 
and she was full of the story. There was the American 
boy who crashed in his plane at Dunkirk, smashing 
through a roof as I was going by, and little left of him. 
There was the Belgian Colonel, handsome, magnetic, 
brilliant, highly intelligent, who called to say good-by 
before going into an attack which he knew would end 
him, and which did. There was one American friend 
married to a Belgian who was killed in the last month 
before the armistice. There were the men I picked 
up myself by chance, for it was not my job, and car- 
ried to the hospital. They were all sobering ex- 
periences—“‘such a waste,’’ my journal says again 
and again, “‘our best human material,” “the stuff we 
need with which to build a world after the war.” 

There were other kinds of damage one was bound 
to learn about—damage to the soul. On Sunday, 
July 14, 1918, I made the following picture of what 
had gone on the night before: 

“Last night I was in an air raid in a city which I 
visit from time to time (Calais). This is not an un- 
common experience over here. But I was awake last 
night and at a window. Sometimes I can sleep during 
a raid, and sometimes I can not. One of the last bad 
raids in Paris, I turned over in the worst of it and fell 
fast asleep. There I had four stories over me. Up 
here I have none. 

“Last night they came in at midnight. I got up 
and dressed. The barrage for defense was terrific 
and shook everything. My faithful Vincent was 
sleeping in the next room, and came hurrying in and 
said: ‘Are you not afraid,mon Major?’ ‘Oh, about as 
usual,’ I replied. ‘Won’t you come in the cave? 
That is the cellar,’ he went on. ‘No, what is the use?’ 
So I stood by the open window and looked up at the 
stars. It was a wonderful starlight night. Down in 
the hotel yard below was a great scurrying. The 
hotel was a low building all around an open court. 
Servants with shaded tapers and shadowy figures of 
orderlies and officers with electric flashes and the 
lady proprietor, were all down there talking, and 
many hurrying on to the cellar. All the time the 
droning of the Gotha motors came on louder and 
louder, and the guns for defense took up their work 
and filled the air with bursting shrapnel. With the 
savage roar and clatter came suddenly the rap-a-tap- 
tap-tap of the machine guns—a few loud explosions 
like bombs, and then it gradually died ‘away. Up 
out of the cellar came the French maids and officer 
escorts, and the laughter and flirtation began, with oc- 
casional very reckless flashes of light, only to have the 
whole show start again as the aeroplanes came back. 
Three times from midnight to 1.3) it happened. I 
stood at the window all the time, somehow beyond 
fear for once-—although generally I am scared enough. 
I was not eavesdropping, for it was all open, what 
went on below. One French girl was saying: ‘No, 
Monsieur—no, I can not. I will see you all day to- 
morrow but not to-night,” and the disappointed officer 
went off alone. And another girl was begging the 
officer to go with her, and I heard an American voice 
come up. ‘I don’t want to have anything to do with 
you. Do you?’ he said to his comrade and brother 
officer. ‘‘Oh, I don’t know,” said the other, and it was 
the instant of doubt which proved fatal. Poor fellow! 
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Poor girl! French gentlemen went on smoking their 
cigars as the two went off together, and another fresh 
young American voice came up from the other side 
of the court: ‘I am a fine sleeper home in North 
Carolina, but I can’t sleep in a thing of this kind.’ 
And another: ‘How do they signal their ‘“All’s well” 
in this town when the raid is over, anyway?’ And 
on it all the silent stars looked down, unvexed, un- 
moved by what seemed to us terrific. The starlight 
fell on human weakness, wickedness, sorrow and vice, 
and also on human patience, idealism, self-control and 
courage. 

“The last cigar was out in the courtyard after 
two o’clock, and there was a stir as of the night break- 
ing and day coming when I drew my curtains and got 
into bed. ‘Only nine o’clock Saturday night back 
home,’ I thought. — ‘I wish I could see it.’ 

“There is this to be said for the fellows who go to 
pieces morally over here. The reaction from the 
strain of excessive exertion and horrible nerve-racking 
experiences is terrific. ‘Themen are not normal. And 
the humdrum tedium and homesickness of life at the 
rear in desolate little villages is about as bad. All 
the home folks can do is to write to their loved ones 
often, and send them the papers, and show faith and 
pride in the boys. 

“All we can do over here is to throw about them 
all the cheer and comradeship, all the warmth and 
light and music and faith, possible. I am proud of 
the Y. M. C. A. and its great work, as I am of the 
Red Cross.” 

When the lines began to change in the fall of 
1918 I set down the impression made by the early 


trips across the old trenches as follows: “To go over 
the top into No Man’s Land and on into the German 
trenches is a moving experience. The loneliness and 
desolation are intense. Only crows fly over the wild 
marsh land. One notices the dead trees lining the 
roadside, the broken wooden walks along which senti- 
nels crept out to their advanced posts after dark, 
the masses of wire cleared from the road and lying in 
tangled confusion, the bushes stuck up to screen the 
walks. I saw three wrecked aeroplanes lying close 
together in the mud as if they had all come down at 
once. On the German side of No Man’s Land there 
were the same things, the same inundated country, 
marshes where once were the richest fields of Flanders, 
the same dead trees and broken wooden walks. I 
noticed their railroads running up to the trenches, 
and heaps of crushed stone every little way with 
which to mend shelled roads. Passing on back of 
their trenches we found the same torn fields, broken 
villages, lonely graves, pestilential swamps reeking 
with corruption, with which we have been living for 
two years. On both sides of the lines these things are 
witness to national insanity and the noblest individual 
sacrifice.” 

There was one kind of moralizing about war in 
which I did not indulge. I did not write down the 
words, “There can be no victor.”” I was sure that 
when the Allies won, the monster that had been let 
loose would be tamed and we would all live together 
in a world that had learned the terrible lesson of war. 
We tamed the monster, but we bred a lot of others. 
We have our work to do all over, but, please God, we 
will do it in a wiser way. 


Places of Pilgrimage---Selborne 


F. C, Hoggarth 


H. HUDSON once described Selborne— 
the remote Hampshire village that through 
giving its name to a book has so great a 
fame—thus: ‘“The little old world village, 
at the foot of the long steep, bank like hill, or Hanger, 
clothed to its summit with beechwood as with a green 
cloud, the one straggling street, the Plestor or village 
green, an old tree in the center, with a bench surround- 
ing its trunk for the elders to rest on of a summer 
evening. And close by, the grey immemorial church, 
with its graveyard, its old yew tree, and overhead the 
bunch of swifts rushing with jubilant screams round 
the square tower.’ The place he felt was full of 
White’s presence. 

Whilst strolling about the village, loitering in the 
park-like garden or exploring the Hanger, when he sat 
on the bench under the churchyard yew, or going softly 
through the grass to look again at the two letters on 
the headstone, there was, he says, a continual sense 
of an unseen presence near him. 

Gilbert White, whose name is so immemorially as- 
sociated with Selborne, was curate there in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. There, in the house 
where he was born, he died in June, 1798, in his 
seventy-third year—four years after the publication 
of his famous book. He seems to have had no idea 
of writing a book. He had no restless ambition to be 


an author. If he had any ambition, it was to be 
quiet, to be left undisturbed in his goings out and 
comings in along nature’s ways. ‘“‘A still, quiet man, 
with no harm in him, no, not a bit,’’ as was once 
said by one of his parishioners. He carefully set 
down his day by day observations—the arrival of 
migrant bicds, the first appearance of each flower 
species, the ways of bats and owls and swallows, and 
thus it was that slowly, through the years, the book 
grew, for it was never planned. Having made the 
acquaintance of two gentlemen interested in natural 
history, he undertook to write to them his observa- 
tions. 

On sitting down to write the first of those letters, 
in August, 1767, he had no idea he was speaking to an 
audience wide as the world. 

“The pages of the Natural History of Selborne,”’ 
it has been said, ‘‘owe not a little of their charm to the 
fact that each page reads as though it were a personal 
letter intended for the eye of just that individual who 
holds the volume in his hand.’ 

The book is leisurely and, as Jefferies pointed out, 
gives the impression of having been written in the 
evening. ‘There is many a touch of humor in his 
pages. ‘Rooks, in the breeding season,” he slyly says, 
“attempt in the gaiety of their hearts to sing, but 
with no great success!’ The hedge sparrow doing 
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vicarious duty for the cuckoo, must, he thinks, ‘“‘be 
scandalized at the vastly disproportionate size of the 
supposititious egg!’’ 

Of the book something like a hundred distinct 
editions have appeared. English literature as litera- 
ture, it has been said, takes no account of any book 
on fishing save the “Compleat Angler,’ nor of any 
book on birds and insects except the ‘Natural His- 
tory of Selborne.” ‘No matter what advances 
science may make, the method of Gilbert White and 
his inspiration can never become obsolete.” 

His contemporary, John Wesley, took the world 
for his parish; White made his parish his world. He 
did a little travel on horseback, but for the most part 
he kept to the immediate neighborhood—knew his 
parish inside out, every nook or cranny of it and every 
treasure it contained. The wealth of interest he 
found is amazing. 

“My little intelligence,” he said, “is confined to 
the narrow sphere of my observations at home. In 
general foreign animals seldom come my way.” Such 
was his sense of limitation. Yet he became one of the 
interpreters of nature. The naturalists are very few 
who have not owed to White’s “‘Selborne”’ a heavy 
debt. Selborne parish alone, small as it was, has 
shown nearly half the species of birds that were ever 
known in Britain. 

Like other great nature lovers he found the 
treasure at his door. Those with seeing eyes seldom 
need to go far afield. Impressive, too, is White’s pa- 
tience. The frequency of the phrase ‘“‘many years” 
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shows how long continued his observations were. 

Like any other thorough-going naturalist, he 
would spend hours upon some detail of observa- 
tion. 

Prior to the book’s publication, he apparently 
feared the public would laugh at an old parson’s book. 
He compared himself to a schoolboy who, having done 
some mischief, does not know whether he is to be 
flogged for it or not. 

Two low rounded stones at the head and foot of 
a green grave mark White’s resting place. The name 
is shortened to the two initials ““G. W.” 

On the right wall of the chancel is a tablet. with 
the words in Latin, ‘‘No evil can happen to the good 
man, either in life or in death.” The history of the 
church can be traced back to the days of Edward the 
Confessor. Hight hundred years ago, Templars were 
borne from their neighboring preceptory to be laid in 
the dust at Selborne, and the stone coffin lids de- 
scribed by White can still be seen. 

His favorite outdoor retreat was the Hanger. 
“The couvert of this eminence,” he wrote in his first 
letter, “is altogether beech, the most lovely of all 
forest trees, whether we consider its smooth rind or 
bark, its glossy foliage or graceful pendulous boughs.” 

At the foot of the hill lies the village, described 
by him as “consisting of one single straggling street, 
three quarters of a mile in length, in a sheltered vale.” 
It is much the same still—a village of thatched rose 
covered cottages, where one feels pleasurably haunted 
by the presence of Gilbert White. 


Philadelphia 


Thomas Butler 


°F) OME note has been recently made at Phila- 
IQ] delphia of the two hundredth anniversary of 
Ay | «the birth of Joseph Priestley, born at Fitz- 
OMS head, Yorkshire, March 13, 1783. 

Services were held in the First Unitarian Church, 
founded through his efforts June 12, 1796—the first 
Unitarian church, founded as such, in America. 

There was an exhibit of Priestley relics at the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, consisting of some 
apparatus used by Priestley in his scientific researches, 
portraits and prints of places connected with his life 
in England and in America. : ; 

Curiously enough there were no prints showing 
either the exterior or the interior of the old Lombard 
Street Church (the First Universalist Church, Phila- 
delphia), in which building Priestley delivered his 
Discourses on the Evidences of Revealed Religion, 
7790; 

The writer has never seen a print or a photo- 
graph of this building, which still stands on the south 
side of Lombard Street, one hundred feet north of 
Fourth Street, in the city of Philadelphia. 

Although now used as a Jewish synagogue, the 
interior of the main building has not changed much in 
general appearance since the days of Priestley. The 
old pews still stand ranged on both sides of the two 
aisles, leading down from the entrance doors. Be- 
hind the pulpit platform hang draped curtains cover- 
ing the receptacle in which the scrolls of the Torah 


are now kept. Here in former days hung the alle- 
gorical painting, later used in a similar position at the 
Potter Memorial Church at Good Luck, N. J. 

Standing upon the platform and looking towards 
the doors, the galleries, now used by women only, 
appear unchanged. Beginning with the fourth pew 
from the front, several pews have been removed from 
the center section, to allow for the erection of the plat- 
form from which the sacred scrolls are now read to 
the Jewish congregation. 

The First Universalist Church had been formed 
in 1790 by the union of the followers of John Murray 
with the Universal Baptists under the leadership of 
Elhanan Winchester. In 1793 this religious body 
purchased the lot on Lombard Street one hundred feet 
and seventy-eight feet deep. Here was erected 
a building measuring eighty feet along the Lombard 
Street side and some fifty-eight feet in depth. En- 
trance was had to the building through two doors, 
facing to the east, from a yard having a frontage to 
the north on Lombard Street. 

Removals, deaths by yellow fever, and other causes 
had reduced the membership of the church to thirty- 
six in 1794, and the church building was still uncom- 
pleted. There were then walls, windows and flooring, 
covered by a roof. The walls were unplastered, and 
the seats were rough wooden benches. The first pul- 
pit represented the joint labors of a mast-maker and 
a shoemaker. 


se ae a a 


This was the physical equipment of the Uni- 
versalist congregation when Joseph Priestley arrived 
from England, April 7, 1794. Sometime later in this 
same year Priestley wrote: “A place of worship is 
building by a society who call themselves Universal- 
ists, they propose to leave it open to any sect of Chris- 
tians three days in the week, but they want money to 
finish it. My friends think to furnish them witb 
money and engage the use of it for Sunday mornings.” 

According to a letter of Sarah Hart, who then re- 
sided in Philadelphia, the Unitarians of Philadelphia 
contributed “some hundreds of dollars towards put- 
ting the interior” of the church in repair, and had the 
occupancy of it on Sunday forenoons for Priestley. 
Winchester assisted in the services and preached in 
the afternoons, Priestley reciprocating. Winchester 
also preached in the evenings. These sermons by 
Priestley were printed at Philadelphia, 1796, by John 
Thompson. The title page reads: “Discourses relat- 
ing to the Evidences of Revealed Religion, delivered 
in the Church of the Universalists, Philadelphia, 1796, 
and published at the request of many of the hearers, 
by Joseph Priestley, LL. D., F. R.8., ete.” 

A copy of this book, now exhibited at the Free 
Library of Philadelphia, bears the autograph of its 
former owner, George Washington. Priestley had 
suffered in England because of his expressed sympathy 
with the French Revolution. This fact secured for 
him the friendship of Jefferson, and, quite independent 
of his religious views, the support of many of Jeffer- 
son’s political adherents. 

Winchester and Priestley joined in a_ public 
ministry from a common platform, although Win- 
chester was not a Unitarian in belief. One common 
basis of fellowship, however, was to be found in 
Priestley’s Universalism, which he expressed in his 
discourse entitled ‘“‘Unitarianism Explained and De- 
fended, in a Discourse delivered in the church of 
the Universalists at Philadelphia, 1796.” 

Addressing the joint congregations he stated: 
“T take the liberty to express my concurrence with 
the minister and the congregation worshiping here, 
in their opinion concerning the final happiness of 
all the human race—a doctrine eminently calculated 
to promote alike, gratitude to God and consequently 
every other virtue, and since this doctrine is perfectly 
consistent with the belief of the adequate punishment 
of sin, it is far from giving any encouragement to 
sinners.” 

Referring to the courtesies extended to him by 
the Universalist congregation Priestley stated: ‘‘My 
Christian Friends—My situation in this country, ex- 
cluded upon my arrival in it, from almost every pulpit, 
as if I was suspected of being disposed to promulgate 
some strange and mischievous doctrine, so strongly 
brought to mind the familiar situation of Paul at 
Athens, that I intended, if ever I should have an op- 
portunity of addressing myself to any of its inhabitants 
(an opportunity which the liberality of this congrega- 
tion has now given me, and which would have been 
given me at that time, if this place had been ready) 
to address them from that part of the Gospel history 
which I have now recited.” 

Hosea Ballou personally accepted the Unitarian 
position about 1794, he expressed his conviction con- 
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cerning the matter in 1795, while his epoch-making 
Treatise on the Atonement did not appear in print 
until 1805. 

Among Friends Hannah Barnard, 1801, seems 
to have been the modern pioneer of Unitarian thought, 
which was destined to have the fullest expression in 
1727, as the result of the dominating personality of 
Elias Hicks. 

The latent Unitarianism of New England Con- 
gregationalism did not come out in the open until 
1815. At Fhiladelphia Unitarian thought among the 
Universalists did not become a vital issue until the 
coming of Abner Kneeland as pastor of the local 
church in 1819, at which time Timothy Banger and 
some others left the church, still retaining their Uni- 
versalism in Trinitarian form. Banger, born in Eng- 
land, became a pastor or bishop among the German 
Baptist Brethren (Dunkards). Always friendly with 
the Universalists and supplying their pulpit from 
time to time, he steadily held to the end of his life his 
belief in the Restitution of All Things. 

And so it came to pass in the earlier days of our 
denominational history that Trinitarians led by 
Winchester and Unitarians led by Priestley found 
peace, friendship and fellowship together in their 
common Universalism. And for many years at 
Philadelphia Unitarian Universalists and Trinitarian 
Brethren found fellowship, among other things, and 
in spite of other differences, in a common faith, in the 
doctrine of the Restitution of All Things. 


ce fete 
AN EXPERIMENT IN UNITY 


Twenty-five years ago was begun an experiment which has: 
been characterized as a “new epoch in Protestant history.” 
For nearly four hundred years the trend had been in the direc- 
tion of multiplying denominations and accentuating differences 
in polity or creed. The organization of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America was a face-about from isolated 
denominationalism. No surrender of creed is involved on the 
part of any one of the more than a score of denominations with a 
present communicant membership of more than twenty-two. 
million. This is rather a union in deed—in behalf ot causes and 
activities which they can unitedly support. There has been 
found to be enough unity in the great central things for which 
these denominations stand to give common ground for action. 

The movement is not an effort to create unity but a recog- 
nition and expression of a unity that already exists. There is 
good reason to expect that from this acting together advance 
will be made to a greater measure of fellowship in things of the 
spirit as well as co-operation in the “temporalities’? which are 
incidental to spiritual enlargement—the practical needs of daily 
life. And while it is a federation of Protestant churches, it has 
been also “a bridge’ between them and the Catholic Church on 
the one hand and the Synagogue on the other, cultivating a 
breadth of sympathy for these great religious bodies and foster- 
ing an attitude of mutual respect and good-will. 

One of the stated purposes of the Council was to secure a 
larger combined influence for the Churches of Christ in all mat- 
ters affecting the moral and social condition of the people. Es- 
pecially has it given voice to the desire for peace on earth and in 
support of international co-operation for promoting it. But 
more important than any of the concrete programs of work 
which the Federal Council has carried out is the fact that the 
Council is itself a demonstration of the spirit of unity. In its 
own fellowship and in its relationships with other bodies it has 
shown that the churches are not sectarian and separatist in spirit, 


but can and will work together in a great common cause.— New 
York Times, 
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I Read an Old Book 


Asa M. Bradley 


N@|IANY years ago, in a town in Oregon, I was 
| addressed on the street by one who had me 
guessing for a moment whether it was a 
mild case of dementia or what. It turned 
out to be just eccentricity on the part of an old Uni- 
versalist, who had guessed that I was the preacher ad- 
vertised for the morrow, and took that way to express 
welcome. Among other things he told me that in 
his boyhood he had lived for a considerable time in the 
family of the Rev. Nathaniel Stacy, of whom, up to 
that moment, I had never heard—although I didn’t 
tell him so—a reflection on my ignorance of Univer- 
salist history. 
Nathaniel Stacy, small in stature, so much so as 
_to be constant subject for remark, was one of the 
giants in the Universalist ministry of a century ago. 
He was associated with the group of young ministers 
who gave form and character to the new sect. He was 
fellowshiped—we would now call it licensed—at the 
famed Winchester Convention in 1803, and ordained 
by the same body in Westmoreland, N. H., in 1808. 
He was born in New Salem, Mass., and was turned 
to the Universalist ministry through the influence of 
Hosea Ballou, then settled in Dana, Mass. Between 
the two events of fellowship and ordination he had 
gone for a visit to the state of New York, which even- 
tuated in his locating there. In some way, possibly 
jealousy of a young and popular preacher, the one who 
was instrumental in getting him to settle in New York, 
acquired a dislike for him, and boasted that he had 
sufficient influence in the Convention to prevent his 
ordination. On returning from the Convention, Mr. 
Wolley was asked if Stacy had been ordained. He 
replied, ‘Yes, that hellish club of Free Masons have 
put him as far forward as possible.’ But the odd part 
of this is that Wolley was on the committee that 
examined Stacy, and made no protest, but used all 
his influence in favor of the candidate. It is also 
worthy of note that Wolley was suspended from the 
ministry a few years later, with which Stacy had no 
part, and in fact he never understood Wolley’s action. 
Stacy located in central New York in 1804. The 
preachers of that time were virtually all itinerants. 
For over twenty years he resided at Hamilton, but 
was never pastor there as we now know the work of 
the minister; it was a station on his circuit, his home- 
base. He traveled incessantly, preaching, lecturing, 
organizing societies, receiving church members, and 
forming associations. The remuneration was small, 
while congregations were relatively large; but the 
people felt that they had done a commendable part in 
just listening. Further, the ministers usually had 
other means for living: in the early years of his minis- 
try Stacy taught school. , fene 
The Rev. Stephen R. Smith, in ‘Historical 
Sketches’’ (1848), covering this period, says: 


The means of those who gave were by no means so 
small as to render such gifts burdensome, on the con- 
trary they were abundantly ample. But it was known 
that the School Master was receiving good wages— 
some of our older preachers were perpetually declaiming 


against ministerial salaries—and no doctrine which 
they preached was so readily received, nor half so popu- 
lar. 


Stacy in his Memoirs says: 


Oh, how little do our young brethren who enter 
the ministry in the present day, know or dream of the 
labors, the trials, embarrassments, obstacles and dis- 
couragements which bestrewed my path, and indeed 
that of nearly every other preacher of the order, in those 
days! I often hear them complain of their hardships, 
their meager salaries, and the scanty remunerations 
they received for their services; and I often think, had 
they lived in those days, they would feel that such com- 
plaints and repinings are, manifestly, ingratitude to 
God. They find societies organized to their hands, 
calling for their services, and holding out moderate, 
if not ample compensation. And even congregations 
which they occasionally supply, where no societies are 
organized, have learned that when the Apostle said ‘‘He 
that preaches the Gospel shall live by the Gospel,” he 
did not mean that they should eat, drink and wear 
nothing else. What would they think, if they had to 
go time after time, and preach sometimes to large con- 
gregations, assembled merely out of curiosity to hear 
what ‘‘this babbler would say;’’ and at other times, to 
half a dozen; and so continue for months, while the 
people considered that they were doing the preacher 
over-much honor, and quite as much as they could af- 
ford to do, to spend time to give him a hearing, with- 
out once thinking that he needed anything else. And to 
be obliged, in doing this, to ride whole days without 
money enough in their pockets to buy a meal of victuals, 
or a mess of oats for their horse; and even compelled 
to pawn their pocket-knife, to get through a turnpike- 
gate, to go to the place of appointment; and then take 
a circuitous route back, to avoid the gate, so as to get 
home again, because they had not enough for their 
services to pay the toll? Why, they would at once say, 
they would not do tt. But some one must have done it, 
or there would now be no societies, no congregations 
to hear and support them. All this have I done; and 
all this was necessary to be done, in order to clear the 
ground, and plant the seed which has come up, and 
is now producing a luxuriant crop. 


Almost at the beginning of his ministry Stacy 
lost his horse through accident, and he had no money 
with which to buy another—a serious disaster, for 
without a horse it was impossible to meet his engage- 
ments. A good brother sold him one on credit, but 
it was several years before the debt was fully paid. 

Those were days of controversy. Whenever a 
Universalist preached or lectured, there was supposed 
to follow the question period, when the supposedly 
hard texts were hurled at the preacher for the purpose 
of confusing and bringing him to shame. But these 
were not as embarrassing as would be the case with 
our present-day preachers. The array of texts was 
limited, and the Universalists knew them in advance: 
preparation for the ministry consisted largely in learn- 
ing to handle the orthodox proof-texts so-called. 
They were Bible students, and some of them knew 
little else; but, on the other hand, their opponents 
were no better equipped. 

In that new country Universalist preachers meas- 
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ured up favorably with others. There were few as 
well trained preachers as Stacy in that field. Our 
ministry was largely recruited from other denomina- 
tions, mainly the Baptist. To again quote from 
Smith’s Historical Sketches: 

One of these, formerly a Baptist, was severely re- 
proached by an elder of that denomination for the 
incompetency of his new brethren. 

“What,” said the Universalist, ‘could be expected 
from such men, when it is recollected that we have few 
except Baptist preachers to make ours out of?” 

This was absolutely true: the preachers were all of 
the same type, with the advantage of versatility and 
general alertness on the side of the Universalist. 

In 1931 we held our General Convention in the 
magnificent city of Buffalo. In Stacy’s time it was 
frontier, and for some years beyond his sphere of in- 
fluence. Stephen R. Smith, much younger than 
Stacy, did the pioneering in that section. “In 1816 
the Masonic Saint John’s Day festival,’ as he phrased 


it, ‘furnished a convenient opportunity for the in- — 


troduction of Universal Salvation into that place. 
The appointment was accordingly made; and at 
5 o’clock p. m. the same building, the same seats, were 
occupied for the service, that had been fitted up for 
the festival. It was a new barn attached to one of 
the Taverns.” There was nothing unusual in this 
other than that the barn was new. Services were held 
where it was most convenient. Smith mentions one 
instance where the services were held in a distillery. 
The few meeting-houses were owned by other sects, 
who weren’t extending courtesies to Universalists. 
Schoolhouses, dwellings, barns, tavern dance-halls, 
together with the great out-of-doors, were the meet- 
ing places. Not until 1815 was there a meeting-house 
built and owned exclusively by Universalists in that 
section, and that ten years after the organization of 
the society. 

There was not the permanence to the population 
that there was in New England. It is characteristic 
of pioneers that they are always looking for a better 
place just beyond the horizon-line. At this time the 
population of New York State was constantly shifting 
westward, to the weakening of all social and religious 
interests. However, it wasn’t all to the bad, for it 
made openings for preachers in new fields. Stacy was 
continually extending his travels because of the mi- 
grations of those to whom he had ministered. In later 
years it was the means of calling him into Ohio, and 
for a pastoral settlement of considerable length at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The country was filling up, societies were ac- 
quiring stability, improved social conditions and 
higher standards of living demanded ministerial ser- 
vice of a different character. Again quoting Smith: 

Never were men less prepared for such duties 
and service. . . . Their time and strength had been 
spent on the road, going from congregation to congrega- 
tion, with no opportunity for study, little, if any, ma- 
terial with which to work, and few real intimate con- 
tacts with any one people. 


This seems to have been somewhat the case with 
Stacy, he was established in habit, and found it dif- 
ficult to confine himself to one church. 

He was an organizer, and a man of vision, but not 
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hospitable to all suggestion; he thought things through. 
Paul Dean, at one time associated with him in central 
New York, but later in Boston as associate with John 
Murray, visited the Western Association to present a 
proposal for collecting funds for a theological school. 
Because Stacy opposed, Dean did not bring the matter 
before the Association. Stacy recognized the need 
of better equipment for ministers, but objected thus: 


Moreover, there was to my mind, a very objec- 
tionable feature in the proposals of the circular, which 
was the gratuitous instruction of indigent young men. 
It laid a temptation before idle and unprincipled young- 
sters to make a profession for the sake of getting an 
education, and acquiring a living without labor—with- 
out the least sentimental regard for the cause they 
would espouse. 


I know of no new book which would be more 
valuable, instructive, and improving to our young 
men preparing for the ministry, than ‘“The Memoirs. 
of Rev. N. Stacy.” (1849.) 


* * * 


CHINESE CHRISTIANS APPEAL FOR AMERICAN 
UNDERSTANDING 


A lengthy cablegram sent in behalf of the Christians in 
Shanghai and signed by three distinguished Chinese—Dr. C. Y. 
Cheng, Moderator of the Church of Christ in China, C.T. Wang, 
and C. K. Chang—has been received by the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. The cablegram is an im- 
pressive statement of the Chinese point of view with regard to 
the present conflict in the Far East. It reads as follows: 

“Taking advantage of China’s internal troubles during 
period of national reconstruction, world economic depression and 
other difficulties, Japan, to realize continental policy of aggres- 
sion, suddenly, September, 1931, illegally occupied three Eastern 
provinces of China popularly called Manchuria, violating cove- 
nant of League of Nations, Nine Power and Paris Pacts, of which | 
Japan is signatory. China, confiding in international agree- | 
ment, refrained from resort to military measures, appealed to 
League for peaceful settlement of dispute, firmly believing united 
and pacific means of dealing with international problems indis- 
pensable to make world safe for future. After eighteen months’ 
investigation, conference, League Council unanimously con- | 
demned Japan’s vioient aggression, utter disregard of interna- 
tional obligations. During League’s consideration, further acts 
of violence witnessed, first in Shanghai, then in Shanghaikuan, 
now in Jehol, whereby thousands of innocent civilians slaugh- | 
tered or rendered homeless, besides enormous destruction of 
property. In self-defense, Chinese government, people, deter- 
mined to offer armed resistance to imperialism and militarism | 
of Japan, despite latter’s stronger forces, superior weapons, not 
only defending territorial integrity, also peace of world, believing | 
Japan’s action toward China threatens world security. While 
opposing Japan’s militarists using brutal force for national ag- } 
grandizement, we are not unmindful of many peace-loving, | 
friendly citizens of Japan, especially Christians, having no sym-_|| 
pathy with mad actions of their government but muzzled against |} 
uttering their views. Our sincere sympathy goes to all such. 
We now appeal to fellow-Christians of West to give effect to. 
resolutions of League and other organizations working for world | 
peace. We further request earnest prayer in behalf of China| 
during period of national crisis that faith, courage, perseverance, |) 
determination be granted Chinese people from God of love and/l) 
righteousness whom we serve, in whom we trust. C. Y. Cheng, 
C. T. Wang, C. K. Chang, representing Shanghai Christians.” 

The reply made in behalf of the Federal Council by the 
General Secretary, Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, was in part as} 
follows: 

“The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Americ } 
is definitely committed to moral support of the principle of with-| 
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holding recognition of ‘any situation, treaty or agreement’ 
brought about in violation of the Peace Pact. At its Quadrennial 
Meeting last December the Council made the following further 
statement expressing what we believe to be the general point 
of view among Christians in this country: ‘We pray for peace in 
the Far East. The larger interests of both Japan and China can 
best be served, we are convinced, through the consistent observ- 
ance of the spirit of the Peace Pact and the Nine-Power Treaty. 
Co-operation of the United States with the League of Nations, 
in seeking a peaceful settlement of the Sino-Japanese contro- 
versy, meets with our unqualified approval and should, we be- 
lieve, be continued.’ 

“The subsequent action of the League of Nations has further 
commended itself to our constituency, as is indicated by an edi- 
torial in the current (April) issue of the Federal Council Bulletin. 

“The distress which Christians in America feel over the 
present Manchurian conflict is very great. We rejoice in such 
evidences as have come to us that, despite the political and mili- 
tary tension, the Christians of the two countries have been able 
to prevent a complete sundering of that sense of fellowship in 
Christ which binds us to one another across national lines. We 
earnestly pray that ways may yet be found of solving the dif- 
ficult international problems and securing justice between the 
nations by other means than military force.’ 

* * * 


A RESTATEMENT OF CONGREGATIONAL THOUGHT 


We wonder what the Westminster divines would have said 
of the latest restatement of Christian thought, and we wonder 
what the more rigidly orthodox traditionalists of our day will 
have to say—and the Baptists of Scotland! A group of London 
Congregationalists set itself the task—we quote from the Chris- 
tian World—of considering “‘the restatement of Christian thought 
and the discovery of a technique of the Christian life, which 
should take into account the changes demanded by the knowl- 
edge and issues of our day.”” And right nobly has the task been 
carried out. The document constitutes at once the most concise, 
the most comprehensive, and, we might add, the most Unitarian 
statement of the essential values of the Christian message that 
has ever come our way. For their demand is also ours; we, too, 
would rescue the essentials of Christian faith from the die-hards 
and dogmatists, and open wide a door into the Church through 
which may enter those people who fight shy of the sludgy residue 
of ancient phrases. From Christian anachronisms, good Lord de- 
liver us! Let the world know that the Protestant Church is 
large-hearted and progressive enough to stand firmly and faith- 
fully upon the divine eternities of her message and on these alone, 
and let the ancient formularies go. In the end, nothing matters 
save the spirit of Christ. 

The statement which follows is signed on behalf of the group 
by H. E. A. Condon, J. C. Harris, A. G. Knott, F. Lenwood, 
K. A. Saunders and T. Wigley: 


We believe that God may be apprehended through 
allthe common and normal endowments of our nature as 
human beings. It is obvious that multitudes of seeking 
souls have in all ages come into a personal awareness and 
experience of God independently of, and sometimes in 
defiance of, stated intellectual conceptions, transmitted 
creeds, or traditional beliefs. 

1. We believe in God, who through the ages has 
given Himself in ever fuller revelation to men, as in re- 
sponse to the promptings of His spirit they have be- 
come more able to receive Him. 

2. We believe that in all the goodness of men He 
makes Himself known, and especially in Jesus. 

3. We believe that this involves:— 

(a) The recognition that God’s purpose for the 
world is to express the divine love and holiness in both 
individual and corporate life. 

(b) A discipleship which consists in loving God and 
men as Jesus did, and in striving to establish the same 
relations with them at any cost. 
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(c) The certainty that the same divine power 
which was available for Jesus is available for all men. 

(d) A continuous endeavor to achieve and maintain 
fellowship with God in thought, meditation and prayer. 

4. We believe that tais is the path of sonship, but 
if those who have turned aside will commit themselves 
to the unchanging love of God, they will find forgive- 
ness and renewal of fellowship. 

5. We believe that spiritual fellowship can not be 
severed by physical death. 

6. We believe that the Church is a fellowship of 
the followers of Jesus, in which men unite 

(a) To worship God and discover His will. 

(6) To share their experience with one another. 

(c) To transmit their inheritance to generation 
after generation. 

(d) To establish His kingdom on earth in all their 
relationships, international, economic, social and per- 
sonal. 


If this statement may be regarded as representing the con- 
sidered beliefs of the greater number of Congregationalists, what 
remains, except, perhaps, the lingering but unreasoning dread 
of Unitarianism, to prevent closer fellowship between them and 
ourselves? 

N. B.—In the current issue of the Christian World just to 
hand, the Rev. Nathaniel Micklem of Mansfield College, Ox- 
ford, severely criticises the Statement: ‘‘A faith without reference. 
to sin and to redemption is not only no equivalent to the Chris- 
tian faith, but bears no relation to it.”’—IJnquirer and Christian. 
Life (London). 

* * * 


LOYALTY SUNDAY CO-OPERATION 


The following churches have indicated their intention of 
observing Loyalty Sunday, May 14, by ordering materials from 
the office of the Universalist General Convention: 

Alabama. Camp Hill. 


District of Columbia. Washington. 

Illinois. Clinton, Elgin, Oak Park, Urbana. 

Indiana. Indianapolis. 

Iowa. Webster City. 

Kansas. Hutchinson. 

Maine. Dexter, Livermore Falls, Rockland, Westbrook.. 

Massachusetts. Brockton (June 4), Charlestown, Leomins- 
ter. 

Minnesota. Minneapolis, Church of the Redeemer. 

New Hampshire. Dover, Portsmouth, Winchester. 

New York. Binghamton, Middletown, Morris. 

North Carolina. Rocky Mount. 

Ohio. Kent, Milford. 


Rhode Island. Harrisville, Pawtucket. 
Vermont. Derby Line, Washington. 
Wisconsin. Markesan. 
The names of additional churches which will co-operate in 
the observance of Loyalty Sunday will be printed next week. 
* * * 


ESAU 

“God’s country!” breathed the city man. I grinnec 
Too often had I watched chill Winter crawl 
Corpselike across gray fields; had heard the wind 
Shrill drearily through leafless birches tall. 
God’s country! And I sold it, stock and all— 
Green-blinded house, snug harvest barned and binned, 
Trim orchard, pine-arched brook. Too late the pall. 
Tore from my heart, to show how deep I sinned! 
And one who long has seen slow seasons fare 
To blazon leaves with scarlet splendors rare, 
To dress drab clods in ermine spotless white, 
To magic, when sweet May enchants the air, 
Smoke-silver buds, pink blooms, on branches bare, 
Learned!—all too late!—the city man was right! 

Harold Willard Gleason, in New York Times. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


NOT SUPERSTITIOUS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Easter came to Santa Paula with the air filled with the odor 
of orange blossoms. The church was nearly filled with worshipers 
and the service was a genuine inspiration. Thirteen members 
were received. We expect others soon. 

I am not superstitious but I will be pleased to go beyond 
that number thirteen. For the last thirteen years I have received 
an average of thirteen new members a year. 

Ray D. Cranmer. 


Santa Paula, Cal. 


x * 


HE STICKS TO HIS GUNS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

We seem to have come to the parting of the ways. Ido not 
expect to renew my subscription to the Leader. But I want to 
say I have enjoyed it very much during the years I have been 
reading it. Especially I want to repeat my gratitude for the 
courtesy never failing that has been extended to me by the editor. 
I have acknowledged it before, and on occasion shall again. 

When you allowed me to come and play in your yard in 1928 
you enlivened for me a long, dark winter while my new church 
was being built and services were held in a depressing atmosphere 
ina bare hall. Since then in happier days the Leader has brought 
me much entertainment. I haven’t minded the children who 
have called names and thrown brick-bats. There have been 
others I am glad to have known through your pages. 

In forming the humanist society here and preaching in a 
theater I am enjoying the fulfilment of a dream twenty-five years 
old. It burst on me suddenly and by surprise. I can hardly 
realize it yet. Iam not yet fifty years old but I have seen Abra- 
ham who went forth not knowing whither he went. Being half 
human and half pioneer I am delighted at the prospect of adven- 
ture. 

If I have been any stumbling block to those who were holding 
back from union with the Unitarians I am happy to remove my- 
self. This will also be my last appearance in ‘‘Reactions,” at 
least in all probability. To you for all your graciousness a 
parting salaam. I go in peace. 

Gordon Kent. 

Sioux City, Iowa. 

* * 


WOMEN MINISTERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Practical Observer has the idea of the duties of a State Su- 
perintendent that some ministers have—that he is appointed to 
look after the ministers only and has no duty to the parishes. 
She seems to think, too, that he has the power to compel a parish 
to take any minister he selects for it. I wonder what Practical 
Observer would do if the State Superintendent tried to force a 
minister she did not want upon the church to which she belongs. 
If Superintendents were the autocrats she thinks they are they 
could compel closed churches to open and resume services, they 
could dictate the salaries ministers should receive, and force all 
the churches to pay their quotas in full. No doubt they often 
wish they had that power, but the fact is that they haven’t. 

It is dishonest, Practical Observer thinks, to ordain women 
to the ministry and then refuse to find churches for them. I 
wonder if women lawyers and doctors expect the boards which 
license them to practise to find clients and patients for them. 

I know the woman minister does not have an equal chance 
with men ministers. But that condition is not confined to the 
ministry. This is a man’s world and always will be. But it is 
not the fault of men that women were made one of the “lesser 
breeds without the law,’ any more than it is the fault of the 
white race that the Negro race is black. 

There is another side to the problem of the woman minister. 
Women are in the majority in practically every parish. If all 


the women in any church insisted on having a woman minister 
the men would be obliged to accept their choice. 

Practical Observer had better do a little missionary work 
among church women instead of blaming Superintendents for 


conditions which they are powerless to change. 
A Laywoman. 
* * 


IS IT A NEW THOUGHT OF GOD? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As a liberal Congregationalist I have been reading with 
profit your valuable paper and find myself in full agreement with 
most of the articles. In the article of April 1, 1933, one of your 
contributors, the Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, in showing that 
Universalism and Unitarianism have become practically one in 
thought and belief, speaks of the dark and uncertain ways of life 
and how “‘our hearts are filled with strange fearsand forebodings. 
Human civilization seems to be disintegrating. Nothing seems 
secure. . . . And then, suddenly, we realize that we are not 
alone in our journeying. We become conscious of a presence and 
a power which dispels our apprehension and dissipates our fear. 
We look up, clasp God’s hand in the darkness, and are no longer 
afraid. Henceforth we go on our way, assured that His tender 
mercies are over all His works and that underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms. This is the thought of God which Universalists 
and Unitarians hold in common. It is the thought of God to 
which the religious world must ultimately come.” 

Oh, I am delighted that you two U’s have agreed on this 
thought of God! But I wonder if there ever was a time when all 
did not agree to it, and do not need to “‘come”’ toit. Ifitissuch 
a new idea why don’t you people get a patent on it and let it out 
to a suffering world! 

Yours for an occasional laugh between Sundays. 

(Rev.) Elbridge C. Whiting. 

Belmont, Mass. 

* * 


IS THIS THE WHOLE STORY? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sending you a copy of a letter I have sent to a number 
of liberal papers. It seems to me of special concern to your de- 
nomination. 

Norman Thomas. 

New York City. 


The Letter 
To the Editor: 

There is in some optimistic circles a notion that nowadays it 
is easy to be a Socialist and a friend of labor, at least ia the minis- 
try of the Christian Church. Recent events have shown that 
facts do not bear out this optimism. A certain amount of aca- 
demic and unapplied Socialism may be tolerated. Even a mild 
and gentlemanly support of Socialism at election time has been 
endured. But when there are labor troubles in the town then 
the Socialist or radical minister is much more likely to get into 
difficulties. Two cases have recently come to my attention 
which are flagrant examples of the thing I mean. Both of them 
are in Maine. 

The first is the case of the Rev. C. B. Rheiner in Norway. 
He was a Universalist minister, very popular in the town. His 
home was the center of hospitality to labor and Socialist or- 
ganizers. That hospitality did not get him into great difficulty 


until it was extended to some speakers who came to help workers _ 


who had organized a protest against an outrageous wage cut in 
the Norway Shoe Company. Mr. Rheiner went to the meeting 
of the striking workers but did not address them. He did make 
his sympathies plain. 
cut and took back all the workers except the leaders, who were 
black-listed. Mr. Rheiner was given a place of honor on that 
black list by his partsh under the usual economic compulsion 
from the principal employer of the town. Ovt he went. Local 


The employer promptly rescinded the | 
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merchants whose interest it was to see that the spending power 
of the community was kept up obediently joined in the hue and 
cry against the courageous pastor. 

Very similar at the same time is the case of the discharge of 
Mr. Lester in Rumford, Maine. In his case it was his outspoken 
opposition to further wage cuts in the big paper mill which, added 
to his known Socialism, brought about his discharge from a 
parish where he had been only a short time and where he had 
been at first immensely popular. 

There is an even more conspicuous case, which later on is 
likely to receive considerable publicity, in a Middle Western Uni- 
versity where the pacifist and Socialist activities of the university 
chaplain led to his dismissal ostensibly in the interest of economy. 
Liberals, especially those who do not believe in the class struggle, 
will find in these episodes considerable food for thought. Some 
of them, if they are in the Christian churches or in Jewish syna- 
gogues, will find in these stories ground for action if they are to 
vindicate the principles which they profess. 


Norman Thomas. 
* x 


THE MEANING OF THE CHRISTIAN EASTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In answering the inquiry of I. G. in the issue of April 15 it is 
well that I should set down the principles upon which I determine 
my conclusions. First: That which is accepted as true must be 
logically sound and stand the test of all intelligence testers. 
Second: Instruction in religion must be broad and take account 
of all seekers and teachers testing their legends and accepting 
the values in their theories. Third: The recognition of a uni- 
versal unity in human hunger and aspiration for co-ordination 
with the universal. Fourth: That which is constant is depend- 
able and that which is occasional and contrary to the constant 
is not to be trusted. That which is not experienced or observed 
but only reported is not reliable. Fifth: The impossible must be 
rejected in one religion as promptly as in another. 

Now for I. G.’s hypothetical question. By the way, I 
find it a bit difficult to pay my respects to a person who hides 
behind initials. His question is, ““What is he going to do with 
the question some child is almost sure to ask, ‘What is the mean- 
ing of the Christian Easter?’ ”’ 

The answer to this question can not be given without the 
background of ‘‘these stories of the pagan festivals celebrating 
the advent of spring.’’ It is just as impossible to explain our 
Christian Easter without its background in earlier religion as it 
is to explain America without its background in Europe, or to 
explain the Christ without his background in the Logos of the 
Greeks and in the Messiah of the Hebrews, or to explain the 
Sacrament of the Supper without its background in the blood 
vows of antiquity. 

So I would answer the child’s question by teaching him 
the background in the antecedent religions, bearing well in mind 
that there has been no special revelation to any chosen people, 
but that God lives in one part of His universe as much as in 
another and in one division of humanity as much as in another, 
as far as we know. The only qualifying element being that in- 
telligence may influence ‘quantity’? and attitude may influence 
“quality.” 

I would relate and teach the stories of Osiris, Tammuz, 
Adonis, Mithra and others because they make the scenery and 
are parental to the whole Easter idea. Without them there 
would have been no Easter yet. These stories impinge upon 
each other and upon our Christ story. There are no sharp lines 
of division between them. Ours being the later and the child of 
the earlier can not be understood without the others. 

The hunger for life is in all of these stories. The scenery of 
immoriality isin all of them. The perpetuity of “that something 
vital” isin all of them. All of them have the impossible in them. 
No one ever saw or can see such things transpire. Ours is not 
different from the others in this. 

Now granted that the teacher is so imbued with certainty 
upon some issues which are not certified by this material, for 


instance the question of the resurrection of the body or the im- 
mortality of the personality, that said teacher can not leave the 
child to organize this material into conclusions of its own, what 
is the teacher to do? 

He can be straight or evasive, truthful or false, as he chooses. 
He can assert that he knows what he does not know, or he can 
state that he knows certain facts and arrives at certain con- 
clusions which are not universally accepted by others, and 
therefore may well be held in abeyance for further study. 

The origin and development of religion has not been taught 
to the people. It is taught only in part in our higher schools. 
Why this is true is a matter of conjecture with me. I have some- 
times thought it was inertia and sometimes I have thought it 
was fear lest the true story would take from the splendid isola- 
tion of our great one and only revealed religion. 

I am reasonably sure that we do well to commit ourselves 
to the keeping of truth and light, rather than take the traditional 
course of charging ourselves with the responsibility of keeping 
the truth and light from decline. The poet’s counsel that we 
commit our way unto the Lord for his direction was wiser than 
the ecclesiastic’s counsel that we take the responsibility of keep- 
ing the Lord and his interests from loss of prestige. 

The truth is not aided by the props with which we under- 
take to save it. The light is not preserved by our efforts to en- 
close it within our walls. 

My own mind asks for knowledge and among other things I 
want to know where knowledge ceases and theory begins. So I 
undertake to serve others in the spirit of the Golden Rule. 

James W. Vallentyne. 

Portland, Maine. 


* * 


EVERYTHING DEPENDS ON GOOD WILL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The result of differences within the Free Church, or any, de- 
pends upon the kind of differences and the strength of will for 
mutual good will. Different views of theology to account for 
facts or beliefs accepted as vital, or differences of method to at- 
tain the same object, may result in common enrichment if there 
is enough strength of good will. Differences between Christian 
belief, lukewarmness, and non-belief are of such a nature that 
where one prevails the other withers away. If through common 
purpose they agree to disagree there remains a latent antagonism 
which finally results in paralysis of effort and death. I have seen 
it so in Universalist societies. Perhaps others have. 

The atheist and non-Christian standing in an equality of re- 
ligious fellowship think the Christian is only pretending to have 
what he has not. The Good News of Christ together with its 
call for the perfect life and service will be regarded in such a 
fellowship by the unbelieving and indifferent as a mere opinion, 
or even a selfish plea of no more worth, if as much, as:the philos- 
ophy of atheism and convenience, which says: “There is no God, 
I don’t know or care, and if there is God he is the creation of man,”’ 
andsoon. With differences like these it seems unthinkable that 
any amount of good will and purpose could bring enrichment to 
the fellowship or permanent blessing and benefit within the 
range of its influence. 

H.L.F.G. 
% * 


THE COLORED RANK HIGH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

For the sixth time during the past eight years, a colored 
sorority, the Alpha Kappa Alpha, has ranked first in scholarship 
among the twenty-six sororities at the University of Minnesota, 
with an average of 1.78. A colored fraternity, the Alpha Phi 
Alpha, for the second successive time has ranked first among the 
forty fraternities, with a mark of 1.37. 

This is no small accomplishment when one remembers that 
the University of Minnesota has over ten thousand students of 
all races from all over the world. 

Coelestina Bachman. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


~ 
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Schweitzer’s Own Story 


Out of My Life and Thought. By Al- 
bert Schweitzer. (Henry Holt. $2.50.) 


Albert Schweitzer has been a mystery 
man in modern Christianity. From his 
books, twelve of which have been published 
in English, we have learned something of 
his labors in Equatorial Africa as a “free 
lance”? medical missionary; other books, of 
course, established for him an interna- 
tional reputation as a bold and original 
New Testament scholar, as an authority 
on Bach, and as a thoughtful commentator 
on the history of civilization. But the 
relation of these very different fields of 
endeavor and interest to one another, their 
unity in the personality of Albert Schweit- 
zer, had not been made clear. His ‘“Mem- 
oirs of Childhood and Youth’’ (published 
by Macmillan) had helped us to discover 
the unusual temperament which forms a 
background for one of the most romantic 
careers of our time, yet there were ques- 
tions still unanswered. The autobiography 
now published, although many of its 
pages are devoted to a summary of the 
views expounded in Schweitzer’s scholarly 
volumes, goes a long way towards an 
answer. 

The answer is not found in any circum- 
stances which might have enabled Schweit- 
zer’s acquaintances to predict what he has 
done. Here, on the contrary, is a life de- 
termined by inner events. The behaviorist 
would meet his Waterloo if he attempted 
an explanation of Schweitzer’s life in 
terms of bodily mechanisms. 

Schweitzer, many of our readers will re- 
member, was in 1913 well-known as an 
original contributor to the literature on 
the Gospels and the life of Christ; he was 
a doctor of philosophy and of theology, 
and had been principal of a theological 
college; he was known as a great organist, 
had helped to found the Bach Society of 
Paris, and presided at the organ at their 
concerts; he had also given recitals in 
many European cities; he was one of the 
ministers of S. Nicholas Church in Strass- 
burg, preached regularly and engaged 
actively in social welfare work. But for 
eight years he had now been adding to his 
other work the study of medicine in regular 
course, inspired by a decision made in 
1905. Turning his back on the varied, in- 
teresting and influential activities which 
had engaged his vigorous mind, he sailed 
with his wife for Central Africa to estab- 
lish single handed a hospital on the edge 
of the primeval forest for the service of 
primitive tribes hitherto touched by 
civilization, if at all, only to their detri- 
ment. 

Such a step would not have seemed 
strange had Schweitzer been orthodox in 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


his thought about Jesus. But when he 
offered his services to the Paris Mission- 
ary Society, after his eye had caught a 
statement in a missionary paper of the 
need in Central Africa, he was told frankly 
that his theological views would arouse 
opposition. An official informed him that 
“some members objected even to the ac- 
ceptance of a mission-doctor, who had 
only correct Christian love, and did not, 
in their opinion, hold also the correct 
Christian belief.’”’ When he had completed 
his medical training and formally asked for 
the endorsement of the Society, having 
assured himself and the committee that 
he could raise the necessary money for a 
hospital, he was asked to submit to an 
examination of his beliefs. He refused, 
saying that the Society would be in the 
wrong if it rejected even a Mohammedan 
who offered to help the suffering. He 
reminded the committee of the saying: 
‘He that is not against us is on our part,”’ 
and would consent only to call on in- 
dividual members of the committee so 
that they might judge whether he was 
likely to endanger the souls of the natives 
and the reputation of the Society! Agree- 
ing to limit his activities to medical work, 
he was accepted, but one committee mem- 
ber resigned. 

What was his heresy? His study of the 
life of Jesus had convinced him that liberal 
scholars of the late nineteenth century 
were wrong in claiming that Jesus had 
tried to spiritualize the Messianic expecta- 
tions prevailing in his day by emphasizing 
an inner kingdom. He held that Jesus 
accepted the prevailing world-view and, 
like those who followed him, expected a 
supernaturally inaugurated kingdom of 
God. Not till near the end did he share 
with his disciples his belief that he was the 
Messiah; the treachery of Judas was not 
that he showed the authorities where to 
find Jesus, but that he told them of this 
belief and gave them the evidence on which 
to convict Jesus. In this expectation we 
know that Jesus was mistaken. We 
should naturally prefer to think that Jesus 
preached religious truth independently of 
beliefs, thus shown to be baseless, but 
Schweitzer holds truthfulness an essential 
element in the spirit of Jesus and will not 
countenance any juggling with what is to 
him the plain record of the earliest gospels. 
Jesus’ religion of love appeared as part of a 
world view which expected a speedy end 
of the world. ‘‘Clothed in the ideas in 
which he announced it, we can not make it 
our own; we must re-clothe it in those of 
our modern world-view.”’ 

We can now see why a missionary society 
doubted Schweitzer’s eligibility. After 
all, we are thinking of 1918, and in April, 
1988, a theological professor was challeng- 
ing Pearl Buck’s eligibility to serve Christ 
in China! But why should Schweitzer 


wish to go? Many have asked that, with 
his interpretation of the gospels in mind. 
This book is the answer, not any single 
sentence taken out ofits context. Schweit- 
zer, it must suffice to say, believes that the 
religious truth of Christianity, in its ethical 
and spiritual implications, remains the 
same, whatever the changes in ‘‘world- 
view’’ may be and however far they carry 
us from that which was acceptable to 
first-century minds. The conviction re- 
mains that the kingdom of God ‘“‘can only 
come into existence by the power of the 
spirit of Jesus working in our hearts and 
in the world.’’ For Schweitzer the only 
important question is whether we are as 
dominated by the hope and by the ethic 
of the “kingdom” as Jesus required his 
followers to be. It is in obedience to that 
spirit, ia the service of an ideal summed up 
for him in the phrase “‘reverence for life,” 
that Schweitzer went into the dark conti- 
nent to heal the sick in the name of Jesus. 

The book reveals a man of remarkable 
energy, of keen intelligence, and of unusual 
esthetic capacities, habitually sensitive 
to suffering, in the face of protests from 
his family and friends, responding at the 
very moment of professional success to a 
call to take Jesus seriously, without reser- 
vation. His views on civilization, the 
events of his career, the dramatic moments 
in his life, the absurdity and tragedy of the 
World War’s interruption of his work, all 
derive their interest from the challenging 
fact that a man literally left all to follow 
an ideal often professed but rarely obeyed. 
The story raises questions which at least 
one man or woman in every age insists 
shall be faced. Schweitzer finds original 
words in which to put the question, and 
deeds better than words, as did St. Francis, 
Elizabeth Fry and Father Damien in their 
own way, as does Kagawa to-day. 

The challenge is not to accept a dogma 
authoritatively presented to the world. 
Are we, asks Schweitzer, to regard the 
world-view through which alone civiliza- 
tion is possible, that is, the ethical and 
spiritual ideal of Christianity, summed up 
in reverence for life, ‘‘as aa illusion within 
us which never ceases to stir our hearts 
yet never really gets dominion over us?” 
He sees no chance to impose its accept- 
ance. ‘To continue holding it up to our 
generation as something to be believed 
seemed to me foolish and hopeless. Only 
if it offers itself to us as something desired 
from the depth of thought can it become 
spiritually our own.’ It has become 
Schweitzer’s own. His life and work are 
doing much to bring others to desire it 
“from the depth of thought.” 

HeLa Base 
* ox 
Books can not always please, however good; 
Minds are not ever craving for their food. 
Crabbe. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


WHO IS YOUR DELEGATE? 
D. Stanley Rawson 


The 45th annual Convention of the 
Young People’s Christian Union will be 
held at Turkey Run State Park, Marshall, 
Indiana, from Wednesday, July 5, through 
Sunday, the 9th. The Convention is be- 
ing held at Turkey Run “by popular re- 
quest.”’ Two years ago Y. P. C. U. mem- 
bers journeyed to Turkey Run and found 
it such a delightful spot that they have 
talked of it with enthusiasm ever since. 

Osear Vogt of Indianapolis has been 
named chairman and has plans well under 
way for a happy time. He will soon an- 
nounce a group of committees which will 
help to make the pleasure side otf the Con- 
vention the best ever. The good times 
enjoyed at a meeting of this sort undoubt- 
edly play an important part in making a 
successful convention, but those who are 
truly interested in the affairs of the Y. P. 
C. U. know that the most important part 
of the Convention lies in the transacting 
of the Union’s business. Each delegate 
should take an active interest in the busi- 
ness meetings, and assist in the execution 
of various duties when called upon. 

We all wonder whether it will be wise to 
continue with our work in Albania. Some 
of our members have disapproved of this 
policy since it was started. They have 
wanted to do something in our own coun- 
try. There is a splendid opportunity to 
carry on a fine type of work in the South, 
or there is a chance to work in the coal 
fields and alleviate the pressure on the 
workers there. We can do a great deal 
more in the line of Social Service, or we 
should say Social Responsibilities, since 
that implies a broader field of activity. 
Let’s have those who have complained 
and criticised for the past two years on 
hand to express their views! 

Each local union should prepare to send 
a delegate. Raise the money some way. 
Suggestions for raising funds for travel 
may be obtained from the National Y. P. 
C. U. at 176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Every minister ought to be interested 
in having his union represented. We ask 
that the ministers do as much as possible 
to help make this Convention a success. 
If they will support this Convention it will 
not only help to improve the Y. P. C. U., 
but indirectly it will be an aid to our de- 
nomination. 

* * 


THE ROAD TO KAVAJE 


President Rawson’s statement about 
our Albanian project makes its continued 
support a leading issue to be debated at 
Turkey Run. This anticipation lends value 
to a brief review of how the Y. P. C. U. 
came to sponsor work in the “‘Key to the 
Balkans.”’ 

During the years 1920 to 1931 the Y. P. 


C. U. subsidized liberal preaching services 
in Texas. This was a companion project 
to the support of Rev. Clifford Stetson in 
Japan. A variety of circumstances brought 
a “fade-out” in the Texas work. Y. P. 
C. U. leaders felt that a substitute project 
should be undertaken. 

A group of leaders were assembled in 
the fall of 1931 and heard Mrs. Stella 
Marek Cushing, Universalist ambassador 
to the countries in Central Europe, tell of 
opportunities for aiding the medieval 


Albanians. The late Dr. Harold Marshall 
suggested scholarships for farmer children 
attending the Albanian-American School of 
Agriculture at Kavaje. The merits of the 
proposition were discussed and the idea 
endorsed. 

A campaign of education followed this 
meeting. The project did not meet with 
unanimous favor, but nevertheless it was 
officially sanctioned by the delegates to 
the National Convention at Ferry Beach 
last July. In the meantime five $100 
scholarships were paid for out of the Church 
Extension Fund. The 1932-33 budget 
provides for four $100 scholarships—when, 
as, and if $1,200 is received for the fund. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


TOWELS FROM PIGEON RIVER 


Miss Powell writes: “Orders are solicited 
for towels from the loom of the Pigeon 
River Summer School. These will be 
linen, standard or guest size, plain with a 
small border or with the pigeon, which is 
our especial motif, as desired. The time 
in which the order may be filled will de- 
pend upon the number of orders received 
by June. Prices from $.75 to $1.00. 

ee 
CONVENTIONS 


Many of our states are busy preparing 
for Conventions which come in the next 
two months. And although October may 
seem in the distant future just now, it will 
be here before we realize it. The Biennial 
Convention at Worcester, Oct. 18, is a very 
important gathering. We expect a large 
delegation. Both for display at the 
Worcester Convention and for the Institute 
at Ferry Beach, Aug. 5 to 12, we wish to 
have programs used by the various Circles 
during the past year. Please send your 
program to Miss Enbom, 176 Newbury St. 

* * 
EASTERN WOMEN TO-DAY AND TO- 
MORROW 

This is the title of the study book for 
1933-1934. Its author is Miss Ruth Fran- 
ces Woodsmall, who has been in the East 
for a number of years, studying intensively 
the changing life conditions among Oriental 
women. In 1930 she was a member of the 
Commission on Higher Christian Educa- 
tion to Japan. She was also a member of 
the Fact Finders and later served on the 
Laymen’s Commission. 

From the Introduction of this book we 
quote the following, which will give you a 
realization of the changes taking place in 
the Orient so far as women are concerned: 

“The most casual traveler, the careful 
student of social conditions, the resident 
of many years’ experience in the Orient, 
are all alike impressed by the fundamental 
changes taking place through the Eastern 
world. Tradition and custom, which have 
held the Orient static for centuries and 


have made it a synonym of changelessness, 
are being undermined by the impact of 
new ideas. The most striking evidence of 
the transformation of the East to-day is 
the rapid advance of Eastern women. In 
the past nothing has so clearly differen- 
tiated the Orient from the Occident as the 
difference in the position of the women of 
the East and the West. To-day these dif- 
ferences are being obliterated. Eastern 
women are emerging from their seclusion 
to participate effectively in the life of their 
day. Only a small number, it is true, are 
as yet conscious of the new spirit and feel 
an urge to advance. The great majority of 
Eastern women, especially in rural Asia, 
are as yet scarcely aware of any change. 
But the intensely active and articulate 
minority is moving forward very rapidly. 
Numerically a negligible factor, this small 
group of enlightened leaders has great sig- 
nificance for the future. They may con- 
tribute to the permanent progress of the 
Orient if they assume responsibility for 
promoting the forward movement of the 
masses. Otherwise their advance may be 
harmful, as it will mean the widening of 
the cleavage between the intellectuals and 
the people in each country of the East.” 
Miss Woodsmall speaks of the period of 
transition and says: “A book a month 
could scarcely keep one familiar with the 
shifting scene. Only one who has visited 
the East personally can realize the full 
meaning of the progress of Eastern women. 
Old concepts of the East linger unless one 
has moved with the crowds in Oriental 
cities to-day and talked with women 
leaders. It has been my privilege in the 
last few years to have an intimate ex- 
perience of the Orient, both in rural and 
urban life. Through many Eastern women 
leaders who have shared their thoughts 
fully with me, and through American 
friends, missionaries and others, I have 
been enabled to interpret the changing 
Eastern scene. For the last two years the 
missionary enterprise has been the focus 
of my attention. From this background of 
personal contact this book is written.” 
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GOOD WILL DAY 


There are many of us ‘“‘oldsters” who re- 
call the first Conference held at The Hague 
in Holland, the opening session being on 
May 18, 1899. 

Czar Nicholas of Russia had become 
alarmed because the nations were in- 
creasing their armaments so fast. Per- 
haps he had a premonition of what the 
future had in store if some way could not 
be found to stop wars. So he invited all 
the nations to send delegates to this Con- 
ference that they might discuss plans for 
reducing armaments and for settling their 
disputes without fighting. 

Nearly everybody laughed at him, 
called him a vain dreamer, a visionary, 
almost doubted his sanity, or perhaps se- 
cretly wondered if he was getting scared. 
But not to seem ungracious the authorities 
in each nation sent their delegates, with 
their tongues in their cheeks, knowing that 
nothing would come from the gathering, 
and nothing did except this—a beginning 
of good will. 

These men of diverse nationalities and 
languages found they really had much in 
common—they derived more enjoyment 
from meeting together than they had an- 
ticipated and, while they accomplished 
little of moment, largely because they were 
muzzled by the home governments (we 
are glad to feel that our own delegation 
was sent with a real constructive program 
which it was not allowed to put across), 
they did arrange to meet again. 

Because that was the first international 
conference of importance the date of its 
opening, May 18, was selected some years 
ago by the World Educational Associa- 
tion to be International Good Will 
Day. 

Universalists surely are interested, for 
this hits us right where we are. 

We know the value of good will in every 
family, and the world is now but a big 
family and becoming more so every day. 
When we sit in our homes and listen to 
some one talking from. Berlin or Geneva or 
London or Tokyo, we know that any 
sentiments contrary to good will or that 
destroy good will are out of date and if 
persisted in will wreck the family life and 
destroy the home. 

We surely must do on a large scale what 
we have long recognized as vital in the 
small home, 7. e., live on terms of friendship 
and intelligent amity. And that means 
that jealousy of other nations, or anger, or 
hatred, or suspicion, are simply no longer 
available. We must discard them all. 

Let us use this coming International 
Good Will Day and Sunday, May 14 (or 
21), to drive out these enemies of the human 
family and set Good Will at the head of 
the table. 

And if there are some who say the time 
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IS IT NOT TIME TO EDUCATE 
FOR PEACE? 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

x Here is what the money wasted, 
* yes, worse than wasted, in the Great 
* War would have done for the fami- 
* lies of many lands: These billions 
* would have provided a home site 
* and furnished a cottage worth four 
* thousand dollars for every family in 
* Great Britain, the United States, 
* Canada, France, Germany, Bel- 
* gium, and Russia. Enough would 
* have then remained to supply every 
* city of two hundred thousand in- 
* habitants, in all these countries 
* mentioned, with a five-million-dol- 
* lar library, a five-million-dollar hos- 
* pital, and a ten-million-dollar uni- 
* versity. Then a trust fund could have 
* been established with what was left, 
* which at five per cent would have 
* provided an annual subsidy of one 
* thousand dollars a year, each, 
* toward the salaries of one hundred 
* and twenty-five thousand teachers 
* and one hundred and twenty-five 
* thousand nurses.—J. B. Hunter in 
* Journal of Arkansas Education. 

* 

* 
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has not yet come to rule the affairs of the 
world by Good Will and who may even 
oppose such an effort, let us meet them in 
the spirit of Edwin Markham: 


“He drew a circle and shut me out, 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 
But love and I had the wit to win— 
We drew a circle that took him in.”’ 


We are glad to commend the splendid 
programs which the General Sunday School 
Association has prepared in the interest of 
peace. 

For the Commission on International 
Relations, H. E. Benton, Chairman. 
* * 
FOR EVERY SCHOOL LARGE OR 
SMALL 


The following word was sent this month 
to each church school superintendent. 

Members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and World Peace of our Church 
are interested in the boys and girls in our 
schools. They are interested too in the 
ideas which are gradually taking shape in 
their minds. They believe that the church 
school should provide situations in which 
its members will have opportunity to find 
out about people around the globe, as the 
basis of world friendship and world peace. 
So they have the following plan for each 
age-group in our schools, to be carried out 
by classes or individuals. The results are 
to be sent to the G.S.S. A. for a committee 


of judges to and decide which are best. 

Primary. 1. Make a serap book of chil- 
dren of other lands showing how they live. 
2. Draw an original picture to illustrate 
some story on friendship. 

Junior. Draw a map of any country 
showing either methods of transportation, 
food products, or some other item of in- 
terest about that country. 

Junior High. 1. Write a message to a 
boy or girl of corresponding age in some 
other country, as Mexico, Japan, or Russia. 
2. Make a poster to suggest the need of 
peace and friendship between nations. 

Senior. 1. Makeascrap book of clippings 
from newspapers or magazines on world 
friendship, showing an intelligent under- 
standing and evaluation of really sig- 
nificant events. 2. Write an essay on 
some phase of the World Court or League 
of Nations. 

Entire School. A world interdependence 
exhibit. Send to Friends’ Peace Com- 
mittee, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
for folder describing such an exhibit. 
Detailed description and photograph of 
exhibit may be sent to G. S. S. A. 

The time for working on this plan is May 
and June, the results to be sent to us the 
first week in July. These must be marked 
telling the school they are from, the age 
group, class or individual, and something 
of the way the plan was carried out. The 
decision regarding the best entries in each 
group will be announced in the Christian 
Leader, and these will be exhibited at the 
Worcester Convention. Write to us if 
you have any questions regarding the plan. 

Members of the Commission sponsoring | 
this are Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., 
chairman, Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., Mrs. 
Stella M. Cushing, Rev. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., and Rev. W. H. Macpherson. We 
join them in hoping that many of our | 
teachers will take advantage of this op- 
portunity for their boys and girls to enter 
into valuable learning experiences. 

* * 


CREATING A WORLD OF FRIENDLY | 
CHILDREN 


This is the title of a paper-covered book 
of 81 pages (costing but 25 cents), pub- 
lished by the Committee on World Friend- 
ship Among Children, 287 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

In it are suggestions for children’s ac- 
tivities and programs under the following 
headings: Creating a World of Friendly 
Children, Creative Leaders, Children’s | 
Activities, Games of Many Lands, Stories _ 
of Goodwill, Messages of Goodwill, Songs | 
of World Friendship, Menus of Many 
Lands, Plays and Pageants, Helpful 
Literature and Films. 

A copy of this may be borrowed from | 
the Loan Library. Better still, order one 
for your school to keep permanently. j 
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Among Our Churches 


New York State Letter 


Floral Park.—The 
“Women’s League on 
March 3 served a 
chicken-pie supper to 
125 people. The League 

,| has held some suc- 
mm. cessful bridge parties 
at the homes of several 
of its members. A 
committee of the League is busy prepar- 
ing a box of clothing and miscellaneous 
articles to be sent to our Southern Mission 
in Canton, N. C. Our church was well 
represented at the Founders’ Day cele- 
bration at Chapin Home on March 3. 
March 19 a delegation attended the or- 
dination service of Richard H. Bird, Jr., 
at Southold. Our minister took part in 
the service. On March 19 Mr. Peters 
addressed the Everyman’s Bible Class of 
the local Methodist church. Our church 
school is making good progress. The su- 
perintendent is Mrs. H. R. Spooner. Our 
school has paid its quota to the State 
Sunday School Association. It has con- 
tributed to the American Friendship Offer- 
ing. It has voted to make a contribution 
to the General Sunday School Association. 
The superintendent and teachers realize 
the value of church school institutes and 
have attended two such Institutes at 
Jamaica held under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn and Queens Federation of 
Churches. On Maundy Thursday evening 
the religious drama, ““The Chalice and the 
Cup,”’ was presented by a group of young 
women in our church. * * Middletown. 
March was the month for annual meetings 
in Middletown. The auxiliary organiza- 
tion met and elected officers. The Women’s 
Aid and Mission Circle called Mrs. Russell 
M. Vernon to lead them for the seventh 
year. This group of loyal women work 
hard all the year, earning money not only 
for missionary work but to keep the parish 
house in repair and to pay for the music in 
our church services. The Fortnightly 
Auxiliary re-elected its entire group of 
officers for a fifth term. The Men’s Club 
elected Ernest H. Young president; Wil- 
burite Snyder vice-president; Russell M. 
Vernon secretary; Don L. Bates treasurer; 
Rey. I. Howard Nichols, D. D., chaplain. 
Dr. Nicholls, a retired Presbyterian minis- 
ter, is very active in the church and church 
school, and in other ways assists the minis- 
ter. At the annual meeting of the Middle- 
town Superintendents’ and Pastors’ Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Thorburn was elected to the 
presidency. This organization in many 
communities is called the Council of Re- 
ligious Education. The church school 
continues to hold its fine record of at- 
tendance. The chapel quiet hours have 
proved successful. The services have been 
held in the church school chapel and have 
been well attended. Sunday morning ser- 


vices were also well attended during Lent. 
The Fortnightly Auxiliary gave an old- 
fashioned concert, “The Village Choir,” 
which netted $28. There was a good at- 
tendance. The local press reported the 
affair in fine manner. The Auxiliary also 
held a card party at the home of amember 
and one evening a large party was held at 
the parish house. Mr. Thorburn preached 
at the union Lenten service on March 15. 
Recent sermon topics have been: ‘“‘Where 
Do We Go from Here?’ ‘‘Gandhi, the 
Revolutionist,’’ ‘Jesus, the Revolution- 
ist,” “Present Tendencies in Religion.’ * * 
Metropolitan Women’s Alliance. — 
The April meeting was held at Washington 
Heights, Friday, April 14. The speaker, 
Mrs. Andrew McCampbell, had for her 
subject ‘‘Lives of Great Women.” The 
May meeting will be held in Newark on 
Friday, May 12, with Mrs. Grace E. Gunn 
speaking upon “The Art of Beautiful 
Living.” * * Washington Heights.—The 
testimonial dinner to Mr. Harris proved a 
happy event. Mrs. Charles Augustine 
Robinson, National Flag Lady, was the 
principal guest. A letter came by air 
mail from Colorado Springs from Mrs. 
Emma Gillaspy, the pillar of the work in 
that city. She spoke of the work of twenty- 
four years ago with the pastor, and said, 
“For years I have always turned to Dr. 
Potterton’s letter first, in the Leader.’ 
A wedding took place in our church, Sun- 
day afternoon, April 2, when Mrs. Alta Rose 
Ball and John Manger Hewelett, both of 
Brooklyn, and actively interested in the 
work of Mr. Harris, were married. Social 
activities consisted of a church supper, 
men’s smoker, a dance and several in- 
formal affairs during March. April 
promises to be the busiest month of the 
year. Camp Wamego was opened for 
Easter vacation. Our church and or- 
ganizations were guests of the Roosevelt 
House, Sunday, April 9, at 3 o’clock. 
Owing to Mrs. Douglas Robinson’s posi- 
tion in our Naval Guards, the service this 
year was a memorial to her memory. 
Monroe Douglas Robinson, son of Mrs. 
Robinson, was the speaker, with others of 
the Roosevelt family and friends. Roose- 
velt House is at 28 Hast 20th St. We en- 
joyed an Easter which has never been sur- 
passed in our church. A class of six youths 
had been studying Universalism for two 
months in preparation for confirmation. 
This service was held in connection with 
the Easter services. The pastor preached 
on ‘The Church Which Dared to Believe 
in and Followed Jesus.” President Arthur 
S. McDaniel presented certificates and 
Bibles to the six young people, and Deacon 
Harry W. Congdon gave an address of 
welcome. Following the service com- 
munion was celebrated, during which 
nineteen adults, including the confirmation 


class, encircled the communion table and 
joined the church on profession of faith. 
A large cross stood back of the table, sur- 
rounded with lilies. Mrs. Clareace J. 
Harris and Clarence J. Harris, Jr., gave a 
musical program, and at the close of the 
service Handel’s Messiah was brought in 
by radio, which many remained to enjoy. 
For one-half hour before services, an organ 
recital was given by radio. One exercise 
during the confirmation service was taken 
part. in by six young people, which in- 
cluded the Principles of Faith of 1803, 
1908, and those suggested for the Free 
Church of America. * * Prescott House.— 
Through the Women’s Division of the 
Emergency Work Bureau, we have ob- 
tained a trained dramatic teacher and 
have formed two dramatic groups for 
girls. Although they have been meeting 
only a short time, they have already 
dramatized a number of familiar fairy 
tales. They are making plans for an out- 
door pageant which will be presented at 
the Prescott House third annual June 
Walk. On Wednesday afternoon, March 
29, all the neighborhood mothers gath- 
ered to hear a talk on “Social Hygiene.” 
Tea was served by one of the mothers’ 
clubs afterwards. The children were 
taken on the roof, so that the mothers 
could have a restful time. The Boy Scouts, 
Troup 408, celebrated their eighth birth- 
day March 31, with a clam chowder sup- 
per. The troop was busy for several 
weeks, redecorating their room and get- 
ting their collections in order. We now 
have a special health clinic for working 
mothers which meets on the first and 
third Friday evenings of the month, with 
an excellent woman physician in charge. 
Patients are taken only by appointment 
so that the doctor can take a great deal 
of time with each patient. * * Chapin 
Home.—Almost every month brings some 
evidence that Chapin Home has many in- 
terested friends who give of their time and 
talent to bring pleasure to the Home 
family. Twice during March they were 
entertained by a group of such friends. 
The music pupils of Mrs. Wilson from 
Richmond Hill brought through Miss 
Stella Howard, a devoted worker for the 
Home, gave a delightful recital in the sun 
parlor. Later in the month members from 
the Good Citizenship League came over 
from Flushing for their annual party. 
This year the entertainment took the form 
of a colonial play, “Martha Washington 
Entertains at Tea,” given by members of 
the League in appropriate costume. 
Following the play ice cream and home- 
made cake, also provided by the League 
ladies, were served. Another event, al- 
ways enjoyed, was the “Home” card 
party held in the reception room. During 
March Rev. Edward W. Cross of Rich- 
mond Hill and Rev. Egbert C. Maclin of 
Jamaica have conducted services in Cooper 
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Memorial Chapel. Communion service 
was observed on April 9, with Rey. H. 
Elmer Peters of Floral Park officiating, 
and on April 23 Rev. L. Hamilton Garner 
of Newark preached. * * All Souls.— 
The Men’s Club annual dinner was at- 
tended by 180 guests. The speakers were 
Mayor O’Brien of New York City, Cleve- 
land Rodgers, editor of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, Dr. Walter N. Thayer, State Com- 
missioner of Correction, and ‘‘Uncle Bob” 
Sherwood, the oldest surviving clown of 
P. T. Barnum’s circus. The Brooklyn 
Glee Club octette sang. The dinner and 
entertainment reflected great credit upon 
the club. Mr. Frank J. Arnold was 
toastmaster. Mr. Edwin Markham ob- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rev. Robert Whitaker, who has fre- 
quently contributed to the Christian Leader, 
has moved from Los Angeles to his old 
home, Los Gatos, California. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superinten- 
dent, addressed the Western Maine 
Universalist Rally at Bangor, April 21. 
April 23 he preached at Auburn in the 
morning and spoke at the centennial of 
the Westbrook church in the evening. 


Prof. Alfred 8. Cole, of Crane Theo- 
logical School, and Mrs. Cole announce the 
birth of a son on Patriots’ Day, April 19. 
The young patriot is a husky eight pounder. 


Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Cary announce the 
marriage of their daughter, Regina, to 
George M. Lapoint, at Lowell, Mass., on 
April 12. 


Rev. and Mrs. Elmer D. Colcord of New 
Rochelle, New York, were visitors at Head- 
quarters in Boston on Tuesday, April 18. 


John Edwin Price, known on the lecture 
platform as the ‘Backwoods Philosopher,”’ 
is now living at Sidney Center, N. Y. 


Rev. J. A. Judge of Perry, N. Y., was 
the Holy Week preacher at Leroy from 
Monday to Easter Sunday night, when he 
closed his service at the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 


Dr. Minnie G. Buck of the Chatham, 
Mass., church reports to the State Su- 
perintendent that Rev. Otto Lyding of the 
Unitarian church, Nashua, N. H., is again 
to be the summer preacher in the Uni- 
versalist church in this Cape Cod town. 
This is Mr. Lyding’s third season at 
Chatham. 


Rev. Winfred Rhoades, known to many 
as writer of “Our Invalid Parish’’ column 
in the Congregationalist and Herald of Gos- 
pel Liberty, conducted a Lenten discussion 
class on seven Tuesday nights at the 
United Church of Shirley, Mass. In a 
letter to the pastor, Rev. William Boicourt, 
from a woman whose son was one of a class 
of eleven to join the church on confession of 
faith, are these sentences: ‘“‘What a wonder- 


served his eighty-first birthday, speaking 
at All Souls on Sunday, April 23. Mr. 
Greenway is national treasurer of an or- 
ganization seeking funds to buy the home 
of Mr. Markham, as an American shrine. 
* * Our Father.—At the April meeting 
of the Men’s Club Rev. Peter A. Mac- 
Donald, moderator of the Brooklyn Pres- 
bytery and pastor of the Classon Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, spoke upon ‘The 
Odds and Ends of Observation and Ex- 
perience.”’ The Business Women’s Club 
is sponsoring an entertainment, the Maeme 
Marionettes, for April 28. The May 
Breakfast of the Woman’s Alliance will 
be held May 3. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


ful Lenten season we have had! I hope we 
can all go on feeling so uplifted and helped, 
and pass this spirit on to others.” 


California 


Glendale, Free Church of Glendale.— 
On Sunday evening, April 30, services of 
the Free Church of Glendale will begin in 
the Theosophical Hall, 219 1-2 N. Brand 
Avenue, with Dr. Sheldon Shepard, minis- 
ter of the Los Angeles church, as the 
preacher. Dr. Shepard has made ar- 
rangements for the Sunday evening ser- 
vices of the Los Angeles church to be con- 
ducted in his absence, and he will give his 
Sunday evenings to the establishing of the 
Glendale Church. The name chosen, 
“Free Church of Glendale,” does not ac- 
cept the Free Church of America as a cer- 
tainty, but uses the similar title for the 
local church as being a good name under 
any conditions which may develop. All 
liberals in the vicinity of Glendale are 
urged to support the beginning of this im- 
portant work. Glendale is a city in which 
our type of work should be represented. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
pastor. On Easter Sunday seven new 
members were received into the church. 
Attendance has been good since Mr. Niles 
came to us on the first of April. 


Illinois 


Stockton.—This church is carrying on 
with lay services under the leadership of 
Dr. B. G. Carpenter of Peoria, and we are 
very much pleased with the work. The 
type of service sent by Dr. Carpenter ap- 
peals to the people and is really helpful 
for every-day living. Several of the older 
young people take turns in doing the read- 
ing, with one person being responsible for 
receiving the material. Mr. Winzeler, 
president of our State Convention, and 
Dr. Carpenter were with us on Palm Sun- 
day, the latter conducting a beautiful 
service, and at the close seven new mem- 
bers united with the church. The at- 
tendance is gratifying and we believe the 
interest will increase as time goes on. 


Indiana 


Indianapolis.—Rev. E. J. Unruh, pastor. 
On Easter Sunday the auditorium was 
filled. The chancel was beautifully at- 
tired with flowers of great variety. The 
Easter story, sung by Mrs. E. J. Unruh, 
took the place of the Scripture reading. 
Miss Ruth Schlaegel, eleven year old 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Theodore F. 
Schlaegel, in her lyric soprano sang ‘‘Haster 
Day,’’ by Rowley. Mr. Harry O’Leary, 
formerly a Catholic communicant, who 
came to us last autumn, also sang a bari- 
tone solo. Mrs. Oscar Vogt was at the 
organ. The minister spoke on “Is life 
after death sure?’”’ Eleven were received 
into membership. Our average attend- 
ance this year is practically 25 per cent 
over what it was two years ago. Mrs. 
Sidney R. Esten, teacher of the Young 


‘People’s Bible Class, has increased the 


enrollment to thirty. About 20 per cent 
of our congregation are young people. 


Maine 


Dexter.—Rev. William J. Metz, pas- 
tor. Four Easter services were held be- 
ginning with the young people’s service at 
7 in the morning. There were large con- 
gregations throughout the day. Three 
members were received. The three act 
play, ““The Half of My Goods,’ was given 
at the evening service. April 19 the 
annual church school Parent-Teachers ban- 
quet was held. Dr. S. H. Fritchman, 
Unitarian pastor of Bangor, was the 
speaker. 

Rockland.—Rev. George H. Welch, 
pastor. Nine members were received at 
Easter this year. Eight of these were 
from the Sunday school. For music we 
used only our regular choir and a junior 
choir of girls under the direction of Mrs. 
Helen Wentworth. There was a large 
attendance. 

Pittsfield.—Rev. Milo G. Folsom, pastor. 
Nine new members have been received. 
into the church. The young people’s work 
has been a feature of the church program 
during the winter. The church school has 
maintained high standards and a large 
percent in regular attendance, reaching 
the highest point on Easter Sunday. A 
group from the Dexter church presented 
the ‘“‘Bishop’s Candlesticks’? on Sunday 
evening, April 23. 


Massachusetts 


Lynn.—Rev. William Wallace Rose, 
D.D., pastor. Holy Thursday and Easter 
brought the centenary celebrations of this 
parish to a record-breaking conclusion. 
At the former service 120 members were 
received into the church—one-half the 
number adults, the other half members of 
the church school and Y. P.C. U. For this 
service the church auditorium was dark- 
ened save for hidden lights on the chancel. 
As each new member was received the 
stewards lighted one of a hundred candles 
at the pew-ends until the room was il- 
luminated. <A cross was illumined through- 
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out the service. The attendance was 400. 
The largest congregation in the memory 
of those present—by actual count, 1,052— 
attended the Easter service, at which the 
choir was assisted by a quintette of Bos- 
ton Symphony artists. Dr. Rose spoke on 
“The Thought of God.” Fifty-seven 
members of the Y. P. C. U. met at seven 
o'clock for a sunrise service and breakfast. 
The annual parish meeting April 20 was 
preceded by a cafeteria supper served by 
the members of the board of management. 
All endowment funds were reported in- 
tact and unimpaired. A deficit was re- 
ported by the treasurer, overbalanced by 
subscriptions due but unpaid to date. All 
in all, this parish was never stronger in 
morale or more optimistic as to outlook. 
The centenary which commemorated his- 
tory also made history. 

Braintree.—Rev. Lon Ray Call, pastor. 
Since Mr. Call became pastor in Braintree, 
the congregations have more than doubled, 
and on Master Sunday extra chairs were 
brought in from the Sunday school room. 
Not only is there a great increase in the 
church attendance but also in the Sunday 
school and the Young People’s Union. 
Mr. Call went to New York to visit his 
wife and daughter the week following 
Easter, and as soon as the public schools 
close in New York, he and his family will 
reside at 28 Charles Street, Braintree. 

Franklin.—Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
pastor. Dr. Marvin preached a series of 
Lenten sermons on the general topic of 
“The Human Contacts of Jesus.””, Among 
the themes were: ‘‘Those Who Sought 
Him,” “Those Who Rejected Him,” and 
the fine Easter sermon on “Those Who 
Hope in Him.’”’ An unusually large con- 
gregation, between 400 and 500, attended 
the morning service, and the pageant 
given by the Sunday school, under the 
direction of Miss Shirley Thayer. More 
than a hundred communicants took part 
in the communion service on Good Friday 
and nine people joined the church. 

Everett.—Rev. U. S. Milburn, D. D., 
pastor. On Palm Sunday evening, Dr. 
Milburn gave his illustrated Passion Play 
lecture for the tenth year in this church. 
On Holy Thursday evening, before a large 
congregation, twelve members were re- 
ceived into the church, eleven of them 
young men from the Sunday school. 
Communion followed. At 6 a. m. Easter 
Sunday, forty-five young people, practical- 
ly the entire membership of the Y. P. 
C.U., gathered at the church for a sunrise 
service. Ralph Hussey was the speaker. 
Beautiful flowers, music by a double 
quartette, with organ, violin and cello ac- 
companiment, and a sermon on “A Trium- 
phant Christ’? made a satisfying service 
for the large congregation. Eight more 
members united with the church. Of the 
total number received, eighteen were from 
the church school. In the evening the 
pageant, “The Resurrection,’”’ was pre- 
sented by members of the church school. 


_ group. 


This church has a splendid group of young 
people who have been very active the past 
season. The Y. P. C. U. under the leader- 
ship of its president, Frederick L. Harrison, 
has grown to be the largest union in the 
Middlesex League, with an attendance of 
nearly fifty on Sunday evenings. In 
March a musical play was given by the 
Sunday school choir, and on April 6 and 7 
the church school put on their third annual 
mystery play, ‘‘Spooky Tavern,” over $60 
being realized. ’ 

Beverly.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pas- 
tor. Our church united with the other 
churches of the city in union services 
during Passion Week, the pastor preaching 
the closing sermon of the series at the 
Dane Street Congregational Church. On 
Holy Thursday a well attended service 
was held at our church, when five persons 
united with the church and the communion 
service was held. On Easter day the 
church was well filled with the largest 
congregation of the present pastorate. A 
generous offering was received. At the 
vesper service the Easter drama, ‘‘The 
Resurrection of Peter,’”’ was presented by 
young people of the church school, with an 
appropriate musical setting. 

Brockton.—Rev. H. C. Ledyard, pas- 
tor. On Easter Sunday 288 were present 
in the congregation. Twenty-one adults, 
of whom nine were men, were received 
into membership. The special Easter 
offering was $269.74. All departments of 
the church are in good working condition. 
Plans are being made to give full support 
to the “‘Pilgrimage’’ movement during May. 
Our Sunday school and Y. P. C. U. are 
sources of real pride to our church. 

Attleboro, Murray.—Rey. Isaac V. Lob- 
dell, pastor. An Easter sunrise service 
on the lawn of the church was attended by 
more than 300. The service was con- 
ducted under the auspices of representa- 
tives of fourteen young people’s societies 
in the Attleboros, Mr. Robert Dutton 
of the Second Congregational Church pre- 
siding. The musical program was ar- 
ranged by Robert Robertson of the local 
Methodist church. The devotional service 
was in charge of the All Saints Episcopal 
The speaker was Rev. Raymond 
Walker, Congregationalist. After the 
service 225 partook of breakfast served by 
the Murray Y. P. C. U. in the vestry, for 
25 cents. At the church school hour Nor- 
man Elsbree, vice-president of the union 
and assistant superintendent of the school, 
led the worship service, after which the 
junior department, Miss Doris L. Semple 
superintendent, presented an interesting 
program. At the 11 a. m. service the 
church was filled and Murray Hall was 
opened for the overflow. Mr. Lobdell 
preached on “Victory.”’ A program of 
seasonal hymns and anthems was given. 
The altar was decorated with Easter 
lilies, daffodils and hyacinths. At the 
close of the service two children were 
christened. The flowers went to the sick 


and shut-ins. A happy surprise to the 
congregation came when the pastor an- 
nounced the gift of 150 Universalist 
hymnals by Mrs. J. L. Sweet. The Y. P. 
C.U. had an Easter service at 6 p. m., when 
Raymond Scott, a student of Canton 
Theological School, spoke on ‘“‘The Easter 
Story.” Maundy Thursday the pastor 
gave the address, and received five mem- 
bers, four of the number being young men 
from the church school. 

Palmer.—Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. The Easter congregation filled 
the auditorium. Schnecker’s cantata, 
“The Risen King,” was given by our com- 
bined senior and junior choirs, the solo 
parts being sung by Bruce Trumble, 
Hazel King and Pearl Davis. As the re- 
sponse to the pastoral prayer Fred Hodson 
sang ‘‘My Evening Prayer.’ The junior 
choir made their first appearance in their 
robes. The theme of the pastor’s sermon 
was “The Power and the Glory of the 
Easter Faith.’”’ Fourteen new members 
were received into the church. Pulpit, 
altar and chancel were beautifully decorat- 
ed by Mrs. Mabel Dinwoodie, Miss May 
Robinson and Mrs. May Branford. “‘Hope,”’ 
an Easter play by Clara V. Coyle (recom- 
mended by Headquarters), was presented 
in the church school rooms Easter Sunday 
noon, during the regular church school 
hour, under the direction of Mrs. Annie K. 
Slaney and Mrs. Hazel King. 

Gardner.—Rev. Helene Ulrich, pastor. 
In February a general exchange of pul- 
pits took place among the eighteen minis- 
ters belonging to the Gardner and Vicinity 
Ministerial Association. Lots were drawn 
and Miss Ulrich drew the Gardner Con- 
gregational church, while Mr. Hubbard, 
pastor of the Hubbardston Unitarian 
church, preached at our church. In March 
our pastor exchanged with Rev. Delos 
O’Brian of the Unitarian church in Gard- 
ner. Three Lenten union services were 
held, and every minister in the Ministerial 
Association took part in one of them. 
Under the auspices of this Association one 
sermon is printed in the Gardner News 
every week. During the fall and winter a 
school for the training of religious workers 
has been carried on one evening a week. 
A student could choose to attend two of 
the five classes and the devotional period. 
Four of our church school teachers took 
advantage of these classes. Our church is 
looking forward to the May Pilgrimage 
which is to come here on the 21st. aff 

Leominster.—Rey. Helene Ulrich, pas- 
tor. During Lent two “Question and 
Answer” sessions were held following the 
monthly suppers at the church. Many 
questions concerning Christianity, Uni- 
versalism and general religious matters 
were asked. The questions were all in 
writing and Miss Ulrich endeavored to 
answer them. The average church at- 
tendance has improved greatly this year, 
and gives us courage to continue in spite 
of financial worries. The Ladies’ Circle 
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now has a membership of twenty-six. 
Meetings are held twice a month under the 
leadership of the president, Mrs. Esther 
Parker. Members of the Y. P. C. U. are 
taking an active interest in the church. 
They are paying the light and gas bills. 
Y. P. C. U. day was observed with the 
young people in charge.Two short sermons 
were preached, on “Things That Endure”’ 
and “‘The Free Church of America.”’ Dur- 
ing Y. P. C. U. week a banquet was held 
to which members of the Unitarian and 
Universalist young people’s societies of 
this vicinity were invited. Sixty attended. 
There were many short speeches besides an 
address by Rev. Max Kapp of Fitchburg. 
As our pastor is in charge of two churches 
there can be no church school session on 
Sundays, but instead the religious educa- 
tion classes meet Friday afternoons after 
school for an hour. 


New Hampshire 

East Lempster.—Rev. W. E. Roberts, 
pastor. Forty-six people attended the 
services Easter Day. The Easter lilies be- 
side the pulpit were made by one of our 
shut-ins and at a distance could well be 
thought to be real. An anthem by our girls’ 
choir under the leadership of Miss Elvia 
Cutler, the organist, a baritone solo by 
Jackson Manby of Lempster, and solos by 
Mrs. Lucy Smith of our parish and Miss 
Bernice E. Wilson of Keene, besides the 
congregational singing, comprised the Eas- 
ter music. Two children were baptized. 
Following a brief Easter sermon from the 
text, ‘“They have taken away my Lord and 
I know not where they have laid him,’ the 
pastor conducted the communion service, 
assisted by Deacon Barton. This is the 
first time in the memory of several of our 
members that communion has been cele- 
brated in our chapel. In years past ser- 
vices were held in our chapel only during 
the midsummer for ten or eleven consecu- 
tive Sundays. The present pastor has 
served for the past four summers and this 
winter our trustees voted to have one ser- 
vice a month and the experiment has 
proved well worth while, 


New York 


Auburn.—Rev. Plato T. Jones, acting 
pastor. The 100th annual meeting of the 
society was held April 18. Reports were 
excellent, showing sound financial standing 
as well as much work done for charitable 
and missionary purposes. Mrs. R. C. 
Cole, vice-president, reported for the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, Mrs. E. I. Hoskins, 
president, for the King’s Daughters and 
Sons, and William G. Davis for the board 
of trustees, thanking all for the fine co- 
operation given. Treasurer Howard G. 
Peacock presented his report, showing all 
claims paid. Mr. Peacock was re-elected, 
as was Milo C. Dodge clerk, Miss Mary R. 
Stevens collector, and S. Edgar George 
superintendent of the Sunday school. 
The trustees elected were David R. John- 
son, Edward I. Hoskins and LeMoyne 
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Morgan. This being the 100th anniver- 
sary of the society, the names of all mem- 
bers present were inscribed in the church 
record book, and special services with out 
of town speakers were held Sunday morn- 
ing and afternoon, April 23. 


Ohio 

Milford.—Rev. Harriet M. Druley, 
pastor. Union Good Friday services were 
held in the Methodist church with a splen- 
did attendance. Two of our Universalist 
ladies took part as readers, to substitute 
for the minister, who was out of town. 
The offering was given to the local Co- 
operative Exchange. Miss Druley was one 
of the speakers at the Union Good Friday 
services in Bethel, some twenty-five miles 
from Milford. The denominations repre- 
sented were Methodist, Baptist, Christian, 
Nazarene, Universalist. Our Easter ser- 
vice brought a good attendance and a good 
offering. A short program by a few chil- 
dren was given during the church school 
hour. A special decoration of a flower 
trimmed cross was the central feature of 
the floral offerings. This was the gift of 
one family in our church. Two members 
were received into the church. Following 
this the communion service was held. At 
this service we dedicated the various 
articles used. The linen came from the 
oldest church in Ohio and is the property 
of the minister. The sil-er came from 
the church at Mason, which is no longer 
active. The tray and glasses were bought 
by means of birthday offerings for the past 
few months. 


Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia, Messiah.—Rev. H. E. 
Benton, D. D., pastor. On Easter Sun- 
day at 9 o’clock, an excellent program 
was given by the church school. At the 
regular service eleven united with the 
church. The cross, illuminated by seven 
lamps, one of which was lighted each 
Sunday during Lent, was completely il- 
luminated Easter Sunday, when the cen- 
tral attribute of man—Faith—was dis- 
cussed. Large attendance. 

Girard.—Rev. G. A. Gay, pastor. In 
order to have a morning service at Girard 
on Easter Sunday a special Easter break- 
fast was arranged for 8.30, and the large 
attendance was a source of gratification. 
The service opened with a violin and piano 
prelude by Misses Jessie and Alice McCune. 
The entire company then sang the Dox- 
ology. A fruit and cereal course was 
served. After the prayer, a second course 
was provided consisting of eggs and hot- 
cross buns, and then coffee and dough- 
nuts. The Scripture lesson and a short ad- 
dress by the pastor, and the singing of 
“Blest Be the Tie that Binds” concluded 
the program. 

Linesville.—Rev. G. A. Gay, pastor. 
On Palm Sunday night a union service, in 
which the congregations and ministers of 
the Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian and 
Universalist churches joined, filled our 
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church to capacity. The high school glee 
club furnished music. Each minister 
shared in the service, and the sermon was 
delivered by Rev. George A. Gay. Easter 
Sunday at 11 o’clock the regular service 
was held with a large attendance, an or- 
chestra composed of Mr. Howard Griffing, 
his daughter, Winifred, his son Neil, and a 
friend, Roger Lowing, played two selec- 
tions. A choir of young people under the 
direction of Mrs. Gladys Griffing sang two 
numbers. Miss Blanche Stratton pre- 
sided at the organ. Two members of the 
Sunday school united with the church. 

Wellsburg.—An Easter service was held 
at this church at 3 p. m., Rev. George A. 
Gay delivering the sermon, and Miss 
Grate singing a solo. 

Sharpsville-—The church here, while 
inactive as far as services of worship are 
concerned, is serving the community by 
permitting the local Relief Committee to 
establish its headquarters in the building. 
Mr. Frank Pierce, son of the late well- 
known Frank Pierce, is secretary of the 
committee. 

Towanda.—Rey. J. D. Herrick, pastor. 
Mr. Herrick has been seriously ill, but 
special Holy Week services were held with 
Rev. George A. Gay preaching. The at- 
tendance steadily increased. It is hoped 
that Mr. Herrick soon will be able to re- 
sume his duties. Telephone calls and in- 
quiries by anxious friends testified to the 
high esteem in which the Universalist 
minister is held. 


Vermont 

Derby Line.—Rev. E. L. Conklin, pas- 
tor. Easter Sunday was all for which pas- 
tor and people might wish. Not less satis- 
factory: was the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper on Maundy Thursday evening, 
when the congregation was nearly as large. 
A candlelight service has become the fea- 
ture of this celebration. Its symbolism is 
used to bring out both the beauty and 
meaning of this ordinance. Three fine 
young people united with the church at 
this service. 

Washington.—Rev. C. A. Simmons, 
pastor. At the Easter service the church 
was well filled. An Easter anthem was 
rendered by a ladies’ choir, including Mrs. 
C. A. Simmons, Mrs. Clara Wood, Miss 
Kathryn Worthley, Miss Ethel Shatney 
and Miss Dagmar Simmons. Miss Olive 
P. Calef was at the organ. Clarence Sim- 
mons, Jr., sang two solos. The pastor de- 
livered an appropriate Easter sermon. 
We lately received a visit from Rev. C. H. 
Pennoyer, State Superintendent. We had 
a great loss last month in the sudden death 
of Mrs. Elizabeth (Ayer) Stanley, widow 
of Chas. E. Stanley. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley were great lovers of the church and 
regular attendants at its services. A 
young people’s society has recently been 
organized. 

Wisconsin 

Monroe.—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 
pastor. We united with five other de- 
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nominations in union Lenten services on 
Thursday evenings—each church taking 
its turn, and all pastors and congregations 
attending and taking part. The attend- 
ance this year was larger than last. Nearly 
five hundred attended the service in our 
church—every available space being taken, 
and some turned away. During Holy 
Week these services were continued, and 
Thursday evening we received eleven new 
members into our church. On Good Fri- 
day our union Lenten services were held in 
the Immanuel Evangelical Church—all 
pastors taking part. The three hour ser- 
vice was attended by hundreds from the 
various churches. On Easter Sunday 300 
attended our church service, including the 
Monroe Commandery of Knights Temp- 
lars. Our annual meeting held recently 
was preceded by a picnic supper served by 
the ladies of the church. All bills were re- 
ported paid and the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
consisting of some seventy-five members, 
reported $1,567 made the past year and 
$600 in the bank. This society is one of 
the largest in our denomination. We have 
recently introduced a junior choir of 
twenty-six people from the Sunday school. 
The ladies made surplices and, together 
with our robed choir, all came on Easter 
morning—singing both processional and 


recessional. 
* * 


REV. JOHN K. DILLON 


John K. Dillon was born July 24, 1847, 
in Gibson County, Indiana. During his 
younger days he taught school and in 1884 
was ordained to the Universalist ministry. 
He held pastorates in Rose Hill, Hutson- 
ville, Good Hope, Sharpsburg, Walton- 
ville, Greenup and Beecher City, Illinois. 
After the death of his wife, which occurred 
about seven years ago, he made his home 
with one of his daughters, Mrs. Susie 
Shade Peters. He died at her home in 
Greenup, Ill., on March 13, 1933. He is 
survived by his daughter Mrs. Peters, and 
by four other daughters, Mrs. Daisy 
Himes, Sadie Dillon, Mrs. Georgia Rad- 
ford of St. Louis, Mo., and Mrs. Alice 
Rolls of Granite City, Ill. 

* * 


REV. EDWIN L. NOBLE 


We regret to learn that Rev. Edwin L. 
Noble, pastor of the First Universalist 
Church during the past two years, is to 
leave us in June. Mr. Noble has made 
many friends during his brief stay among 
us and he has taken a sincere and active 
interest in civic matters. He has proved 
that a clergyman who is sensible and “a 
regular fellow’? can achieve popularity 
and become a force among men much more 
readily then one who is “queer” and 
“squeamish” and who regards tenacious 
adherence to dogma as more important 
than common sense. While he has made 
friends and achieved popularity, Mr. 
Noble has always maintained a standard 
of dignity. This quality of dignity is es- 
sential with any man who wishes to in- 


fluence others. The man who loses it in 
order to “do as the Romans do”’ forfeits 
all opportunities of being a power in the 
group. But the combination of dignity 
and social sanity, of dependable manliness 
and good judgment, is an aggregate of 
qualities which commands respect in the 
individual and which enables him to in- 
terest others in whatever he desires to 
accomplish. Mr. Noble represents this 
rare combination. It is regrettable that 
Amesbury must lose him, for his guidance 
has been valuable and it has come at a 
time when such leadership was greatly 
needed. May he have the best of good 
fortune in the future and may he frequently 
return to Amesbury to find a welcoming 
band of friends!—Localpaper. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WHAM, Rochester, N. Y. 8 p. m. every Sunday. 
Rev. C. C. Blauvelt. 1150 kilocycles. 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.45 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn, 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 13810 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7 p. m. Saturday. The 


Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a,m.to2 p.m.and6p.m.to10 p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a eommunity service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WRHM, Minneapolis, Minn. 8 a. m. the 20th 
of each month. Rev. Robert Rice. 1250 kilocycles. 

mek 


COMING EVENTS 


May 2. Conference of Universalists and Uni- 
tarians of Bangor District at Bangor, Me. 

May 38. Ninety-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Universalist Historical Society, Boston, Mass. 

May 10-11. California State Convention at River- 
tide. 

May 10-11. Connecticut State Convention at 
Meriden. 

May 10-11. Massachusetts State Convention at 
Cambridge. 

June 2-4 Pennsylvania State Convention at Lines- 
ville. 

June 7. Rhode Island State Convention. 

June 11-14. Western Unitarian ConJerence in 
Chicago in conjunction with Meadville Commence- 
ment and section meeting of the National Federation 
of Religious Liberals. 

June 13-15. Iowa State Convention at Mitchell- 
ville. 

June 19-21. Ohio State Convention at Columbus. 

June 25-28. Vermont State Convention at Wood- 
stock. 

July 5-9. Y. P. C. U. National Convention, Tur- 
key Run State Park, Indiana. 

July 22-29. Y. P. C. U. Conference at Ferry Beach. 

July 29-Aug. 5. Sunday School Institute at Ferry 
Beach. 

Aug. 5-12. Missionary Institute, Camp Cheery, 
and Ministers’ Week at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 2. Boy Scouts’ Camp at Ferry Beach. 

Sept. 28. North Carolina State Convention at 
Rocky Mount. 

Sept. — Illinois State Convention. 

Sept. — Maine State Convention at Livermore 


Falls. 


Sept. — Canadian Conference of Religious Liberals 
at North Hatley, Que. 

Oct. 5-7. Minnesota State Convention at Roch- 
ester. 

Oct. — Kansas State Convention at Salina. 

Oct. — Michigan State Convention. 

Oct. — New Hampshire State Convention at 
Claremont. 

Oct. 11. New Jersey State Convention. 

Oct. 18-22. United Universalist Conventions at 
Worcester, Mass. 

x x 
MICHIGAN Y. P. C. U. RALLY 


A Y. P. C. U. Rally will be held for Michigan 
young people at the Universalist church of Liberty, 
May 21, at 3.30 p. m. 

A discussion will be held on ‘‘The Value of Religious 
Institutes.” . 

All interested young people are invited whether 
of not they belong to an affiliated union. 

Helen Abbey, 
President Libertu Y. P.C. U. 
* x 
MAY DINNER AT PLYMOUTH 


The Ladies’ Societies of the Universalist church in 
Plymouth, Mass., will serve their 52d annual May 
dinner in Bagnell Chapel, connected with the church, 
at noon on Monday, May 1. 

Ea KE 
W. U. M. S. OF CONNECTICUT 

The 39th annual convention of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Connecticut will 
be held in St. Paul’s Church, Meriden, May 10. 
This meeting is for the purpose of receiving reports, 
election of officers and for the transaction of business 
Address of afternoon by Mrs. Ethel F. Manning of 
Hartford. 

Mabel W. Woolley, Secretary. 
one 
W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 


The 48th annual meeting of the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts will 
be held in the Universalist church, Cambridge, 
Mass., on Wednesday, May 10, 1933, at 10 a. m. 

For the election of officers for the ensuing year. 
To hear the reports of officers and chairmen of de- 
partments. ‘To transact any other business that 
may legally come before the meeting. 

Mattie P. Schonland, Recording Secretary. 
* OX 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 74th annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Cambridge, Mass., May 10 
and 11, 1933, convening at 7.15 on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life 
members resident in the state; of three lay delegates 
from each parish in fellowship, which delegates 
must be legal members of the parish they represent; 
and of the officers of the Convention.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The First Universalist Church, Cambridge, situated 
“beside the City Hall,’? Inman Street, cordially in- 
vites all Universalists in Massachusetts to attend the 
sessions of the State Convention on May 9, 10 and 
11, 1933. The University City is one of the best 
places in the state to visit for a Convention. 

All desiring accommodations should communicate 
with Mr. Charles T. Choate, 7 1-2 Center Street, 
Cambridge, not later than May 6, stating whether 
accommodations are desired for one, two or three 
nights. Lodging and breakfast will be provided 
without cost to as many as can be taken care of. 
Upon application to Mr. Choate reservation will be 
made at the Commander Hotel, Cambridge: single 
room with bath $3.00 per person; double room with 
bath $2.25 per person. Riverbank Court Hotel, 
Cambridge: single room with bath $3.00 per person; 
double room with bath $2.00 per person. Hotel West- 
minster, Copley Square, Boston: single room with 
bath $2.50 per person; double room with bath $2.00 
per person. 

Reservations for the Convention banquet on May 
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11 should be made not later than May 9 to Mr. 
Charles T. Choate, 7 1-2 Center Street, Cambridge. 
Telephone Porter 5880-M. 


Directions 


Subway from Park Street (under), Boston, to 
Central Square, Cambridge. Walk two city blocks 
toward Harvard Square. Church “beside the City 
Hall,’’ Inman Street. The Dudley-Harvard Square 
surface car passes by the City Hall. 

Automobiles from Boston cross the Harvard 
Bridge and continue through Massachusetts Avenue. 
Entering the city by Cottage Farm Bridge, follow 
the River Drive to Pleasant Street and continue to 
Massachusetts Avenue at City Hall. Melrose, 
Malden, Everett, North Shore, take Prospect Street 
at Union Square, Somerville, to Central Square, 
Cambridge. 

3 6 


OHIO CONVENTION CALL 


The 108th annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention and its auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Columbus, Ohio, June 19, 20 and 21, 1933, for the 
election of officers and for the transaction of such 
business as may legally come before the Convention. 


Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
nek 


UNIVERSALIST-UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


The Bangor Conference of Liberals will meet in 
the Unitarian church, Bangor, Maine, Tuesday, 
May 2. 

ll a.m. “The Free Church of America,’ Rev. 
Roger Etz, D. D., General Superintendent of the 
Universalist Church, Rev. George F. Patterson, D. D., 
Administrative Vice-President of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Discussion. 

12.30. Good Fellowship Luncheon. ‘‘Welecome 
to Bangor,’ James G. Wallace, City Manager. 
“Good Fellowship,’’ Rev. George Riley, minister of 
the Unitarian church, Ellsworth, Maine. 

2p.m. ‘How Laymen Can Help Strengthen Our 
Churches,’”’ Rev. Vincent Silliman, minister of the 
Unitarian church, Portland. “How Ministers Can 
Help Strengthen our Churches,” James Muillenberg, 
Dean of the College of Arts and Science, University 
of Maine, Orono. ‘Youth and the Church,” Rev. 
William Dawes Veazie, president of the Maine Y. P. 
Cc. U., Portland. 

6 p. m. Conference Banquet. Speakers: Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D., Rev. George F. Patterson, 
D. D., Rev. William Dawes Veazie, Rev. Vincent 
Silliman, Rev. Garfield Morgan, Dean James Muil- 
lenburg. Each speaker will be limited to a few 
minutes. 

7.30 p.m. ‘‘Why the World Needs the Liberal 
Churches,” Rev. Garfield Morgan, D. D., Lynn, 
Mass. 

The committee in charge of the Conference con- 
sists of Rev. Lorenzo Dow Case, D. D., Old Town, 
Rev. Stephen Fritchman, Bangor, Rev. Ashley 
Smith, D. D., Bangor. 

Any one desiring further information should write 
the chairman of the committee. 

Those wishing tickets for the Fellowship Confer- 
ence and Conference Banquet must make reserva- 
tions on or before Saturday, April 29. 

All sessions of the Conference are open to the 


public. 
* * 


CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 


The 101st annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held at St. Paul’s 
Church, Meriden, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 10 and 11, 1933. 

The session of the Women’s Universalist Mission- 
ary Society of Connecticut will open at 1.15 p. m. 
Wednesday. Devotional service led by Mrs. Mabel 
L. Trout. Business session, the president, Mrs. Lottie 
C. Hersey, presiding; reports and election of officers. 
Address, ‘“‘Missions—Twilight or Dawn,” Mrs. 
Ethel F. Manning. Missionary episode, ‘The 
House That Had No Neighbors,” by Mrs. Maude 
B. Foster. 

The Convention will open at 4.45 p.m. Welcome 
by Mr. W. J. Prouty, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees. Response, President T. A. Fischer. 

Evening service, music in charge of Prof. G. G. 
Marble, singing by girls’ choir, with contralto soloist. 
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Address, ‘‘The Business before Us,’’ Rev. Thomas E, 
Potterton, D. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Thursday a, m., the oceasional sermon by Rey. 
W. A. Haney of Norwich. Communion, Rev. Del- 
mar E. Trout presiding. 

Those desiring entertainment over Wednesday 
night should notify Mrs. Everett B. Allen, 56 Trum- 
bull St., Meriden, by mail or by telephone (3668-5). 

Dinner Wednesday night and lunch Thursday 
noon will be served at 50 cents a plate. 

Daylight saving time. 

A. N. Foster, Secretary. 
Obituary 
Mrs. Susan Denmark Williams 

Mrs. Susan Denmark Williams died of heart 
trouble in Durham, N. C., in the early morning of 
March 1, 1933. She had been a semi-invalid for 
several years, but had borne her infirmities with 
rare fortitude. Over a long reach of years she and 
her husband, W. H. Williams, whose death occurred 
six years ago, were active in church work, attending 
the State Conventions and frequently being dele- 
gates to or attendants at denominational gatherings 
in other parts of the country. She was present at 
all of the meetings of the Liberal Religious Insti- 
tute held in Durham in January, and seemed to 
enjoy them greatly. After the death of Mr. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Williams placed her membership with 
the Greensboro church. Living sixty miles away, 
she could attend services only occasionally, but her 
interest and loyalty were unabated. It is pleasant 
to record that the property of the Williamses is left 
to the General Convention, the W. N. M. A., and the 
North Carolina Universalist Convention, as the 
equal and sole beneficiaries. 

Mrs. Williams will be remembered as a woman of 
genial personality, of mental alertness, of keen 
appreciation of the finer things of life and of a cheer- 
ful optimism. To have known her was a privilege; 
and the sense of loss at her going is less poignant 
that the memory of her is so rich in what is worth 
recalling. 


Mrs. Eugene B. Bowen 


Mrs. Lizzie Percival Bowen, seventy-four, wife of 
Eugene B. Bowen, a descendant of the Pilgrims and 
prominent in civic and chureh affairs in Cheshire, 
Mass., where she had resided for the past thirty-nine 
years, died at her home April 2. 


April 29, 1933 


Mrs. Bowen was born at Centerville, N. Y., a 
daughter of Daniel and Emmeline Percival. Her 
early life was spent at Whitehall, N. Y. She mar- 
ried Mr. Bowen thirty-nine years ago last June and 
had since made her home in Cheshire. As a de- 
scendant of the Pilgrims, she traced her ancestry to 
Rev. John Robinson. 

Mrs. Bowen had several ancestors killed at the 
Bloody Brook massacre at Old Deerfield and was a 
descendant of the wife of Captain Hawks, who com- 
manded Fort Massachusetts in North Adams. Two 
other ancestors of Mrs. Bowen were presidents of 
Harvard and Yale Universities, respectively. A 
member of the Universalist church, she had served 
as treasurer of the Cheshire society for many years. 
She took a great interest in historical affairs and was 
a prominent member of East Hoosuck Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution. She was a 
charter member and past matron of Stafford Chapter, 
Order of the Eastern Star. She was also a member 
and prominent in the affairs of the Arts and Crafts 
Society of Adams and the Cheshire Ladies’ Reading 
Club. 

She leaves, besides her husband, one son, Kenneth 
Bowen, a daughter, Mrs. Stephen Delaney, and three 
grandchildren, all of Cheshire. 

The funeral was held in the home on Wednesday, 
April 5. Rev. Gilbert Potter of North Attleboro 
officiated, assisted by Rev. Pliny A. Allen of the 
Universalist church of North Adams. Burial was 
in Cheshire cemetery. 


“Why I LISTEN to MINISTERS” 


A 32 page booklet which aims to 


MAKE THE LUKEWARM HOT, but not mad 


ISE FOLKS §are saying that if temporal 

conditions are to improve we must generate 

more spiritual power. To have more faith in 

spiritual forces more people must have the Loyal 

Layman’s confidence in what the minister |has to 

say. This booklet, by a layman of wide experi- 
ence, inspires that confidence. 


Send a dime only, for your sample copy 


The MAYWOOD PRESS, Box 2527, Sn<x N.Y. 


George Seeks a Reason 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need, the book in our opinion 
is sure of a wide circulation. The questions it answers are: ‘“‘Why join any 
church?” and “‘Why join the Universalist Church?” 


The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. At the same time they have covered much ground. Many a 
minister who dreads confirmation classes may find them easy and delight- 
ful if he will take this little book as a basis of discussion. 


The book will make old folks and young folks find a new light shed on 


the old subject of church membership. 


It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 
and to build it broad and beautiful, to circulate this book far and near.— 


Editor Christian Leader. 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 


Price 75 cents per copy. 


Six copies for $3.60. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, 


Mass. 


Boston, 
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Educational 


Burdett College 


Day and Evening 


COURSES: Business Administration, Account- 
ing, Executive Secretarial, Stenographic, Bookkeep- 
ing and Finishing. Personal attention, able faculty. 
Graduates placed. For Catalogue write 


F. H. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 156 Stuart St., Boston 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 


Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 cents 
per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


‘CHILD'S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 


LARGE MINION TYPE $ap .00 si 
SELF-PRONOUNCING 


Postpaid 
Palestine 
Pictures in 
Colors 
No. 5415 
Special 
Edition 


FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


ary te Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 


Pictures which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist. 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the Bid of 
which children can learn _to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPLR NAMES, 


‘ Specimen cf Type 
| 216 But Jésus called themunto him, 
and said, Suffer little children to 

No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2 00 } 
i ple silk marker, 2 


7 


L-CS eeeeceeseoes 


Order of! 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schov 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with wetl-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Ma» 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


NS te SSOSSS 


BOOKS 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 
And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 

By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 

The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather. 50 cenis. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Hight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 
Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Moun. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 
Brief explanations of religious 


terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology,’ 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackfing 


A town guy said to a farmer: 

“You ought to be getting along all right. 
You have your own milk, butter, eggs, 
meat and vegetables. You have enough to 
eat and a place tosleep. That’salotina 
depression like this.” 

“Uh, huh,” assented the farmer. ‘But 
you come around about eight-nine months 
from now and you will see the fattest, 
sleekest, nakedest farmer you ever be- 
held.’’—E! Dorado Times. 

* * 

Two men were getting ready for e dip 
infa swimmiag pool. 

“Your shins are in pretty bad shape,” 
remarked one. “Hockey player?” 

“Oh, no,’’ was the reply. “I ust led 
back my wife’s weak suit.’”—Montreal 
Star. 

* * 

Officer: ‘“‘Did you see a pedestrian pass 
this way a few minutes ago?” 

Farmer: “‘No, sir. I’ve been aworkin’ 
this field more’n an hour an’ aint seen a 
thing but one solitary man pass an’ he 
was afoot.’’—Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

“And you have had the same servant 
for two years?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Crosslots. ‘She 
says she doesn’t believe in changing after 
she has gone to the trouble of teaching a 
family her ways.’”’—Washington Star. 

* * 


A little girl, aged seven, was asked to 
state the difference between pride and 
vanity. After a little thought she answered: 
“Pride means ‘I don’t think much of you;’ 
vanity means ‘What do you think of me?’ ”’ 
Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Nervous Passenger: “Don’t drive so 
quickly round the corners. It makes me 
frightened.” 

Chauffeur: “Do what I do—shut your 
eyes when we come to a corner.”’—Allt for 
Alla. 

* * 

Sportsman (having emptied both bar- 
rels at a rabbit): ‘“There, Jack, I’m sure I 
hit that one.” 

Gillie: ‘“Well, ’e certainly did zeem to go 
faster after you shot at him, zur.”’—Tit- 
Bits. 

ee 8 

Mother (at the breakfast table): “You 
always ought to use your napkin, George.”’ 

George: “I am usin’ it, mother; I’ve got 
the dog tied to the leg of the table with it.” 
—Exchange. 

* * 

Mistress (reading new maid’s refer- 
ences): ‘‘Six places in a year?” 

Maid: ‘Yes, ma’am. The days of the 
good mistress are over.’’—Answers. 

* Ox 

“You say your son plays the piano like 
Paderewski?”’ 

“Yes. He uses both hands.’”’—Christian 
Science Monitor. 
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“Loyalty is worth more than money’ 
French Proverb, 1498 


Universalist Loyalty Sunday 


May 14, 1933 


The tide has turned, church attendance 
is increasing, Easter accessions were 
numerous, morale is stiffened 


What our people did on Loyalty Sunday, 

1932, surpassed every expectation. It en- 

abled the Universalist General Conven- 

tion to sustain vital projects throughout 
the hardest year in our history 


We are forced to come back to the 
churches once more. We must 
go on over the hill 


Watch for plans Prepare to co-operate 


Universalist General Convention 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


April 29, 1933 


